DOMINGO (‘*THE FOX’’) UGALDE 
Sometimes they have to climb up the screen like monkeys. Number 2 
(See Sport) 








The Capitol Red Top 
This is, we believe, the finest 
square boiler yet achieved. 
Rock wool insulation. 
Staunch jacket in baked 
enamel. Vitreous enamel 
doors. For medium sized and 
large residences. 


ihe as twirling the dial of your radio, turn the valve 
of a Capitol radiator served by any one of these 
Capitol Red boilers, and you tune in summer weather. 

You bring, as though from far-off California, an even, 
healthful, dependable warmth, that is actually guaran- 
teed. For the exact amount of radiation surface that any 


Capitol boiler will satisfactorily heat is certified in writ- 










boiler for large or medium sized residences, the Capitol 
Red Cap round for medium sized homes; the Capitol 
Red Head for modest homes; each one of these new 
boilers is a masterpiece in its class, a 1930 revelation 


in beauty, heating efficiency, fuel economy. 


A book, “A Modern House Warming,” isan outline of 


modern heating. Write for a copy and the names of near- 


ing to your heating contractor, ~~~» OOOO by reliable contractors who 


The Capitol Red Top square 


will make your installation. 


DetTrRoIT, MICHIGAN 


8 Factories and 34 Assembling Plants Serve the Country 
For 40 years builders of dependable heating equipment 


2 Ye Pr - 


The Capitol 
Red Head 
To cottages and bunga- 
lows this handsome heat- 
maker, with rock wool 4 
insulation, brings the 2 
advantages of radiator ve 
heat for little if any more 
than the cost of your sec- 
ond choice in heating 





TIME, January 13, 1930 


THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel heating boilers 
for large installations —business buildings, factories, schools, hotels, and large apartment- 


eet 
G wou heat WITH Red Cap 


por te AND RADIATORS 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. Entered as second-class 


© 1930, U.S. R. Corp. 


The Capitol 


Embodies every improve- 
ies ment known in round 





\wec boilers. A thick blanket 
: ke ey of rock wool, the finest 
- - insulation obtainable, 
suggests its quality in 


every particular. For 
medium sized residences, 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, inthe U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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RADIOLA 


lrom a whisper 
toa brass band 


SCREEN-GRID RADIOLAS 


—built by the RCA engineers 
who created Screen-Grid Radio 


RCA Screen-Grid Radiolas in all models give you the 
superb tone and realism that have made Radiolas a 
synonym of radio perfection. Why? Because they are 
built by the RCA experts who created screen-grid 
and gave it to the radio industry. 

Screen-Grid Radiolas are not an experiment. Years 
were spent in the RCA research laboratories perfect- 
ing the Screen-Grid Radiotrons and the special screen- 
grid circuit which made screen-grid radio possible. 
RCA engineers then designed a screen-grid set in 
which interfering foreign noises were eliminated with- 
out dulling the high and low notes, 
and narrowing the musical range. 

Tone quality —first essential of fine 
radio—need not be sacrificed to gain 
the great advantages of screen-grid. 


Without tone quality this greatly 











Look for a». msist upon the famous RCA trade-mark 


advanced type of high-power radiois onlya makeshift. 

When you buy a Screen-Grid Radiola you get 
super-power screen-grid performance as you have a 
right to expect it—plus all the qualities of fine radio 
reception that are guaranteed by the famous RCA 


trade-mark. 


RCA RADIOLA 46—Theacknowledged leader in screen- 
grid ‘‘all-electric’’ radio. A cabinet model with built-in 
RCA electro-dynamic reproducer. For alternating current 
$1 30(less Radiotrons). For direct current $1 40 (less Radiotrons). 
* * * 
RCA Screen-Grid Radio also in Radiola 44—a compact 
and beautiful table model. $75 (less Radiotrons). 
* * * 
For those who wish music from the air or record, RCA pre- 
sents Screen-Grid Radiola 47, the all-electric combination of 


Screen-Grid Radio and Phonograph. $27 5 (less Radiotrons). 


RCA RADIOILA 


DIVISION 


RCA-VICTOR 


COMPANY, [oe . 
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Now Open 


Manhattan’s Largest and Tallest Motel 


under the sun? 


YES in hotels 


The largest hotel in Manhattan 
and the tallest in the world... 
in the center of the brilliant 
whirl of the world’s greatest 
city...the scene of vivid, ex- 
citing metropolitan life...43 
stories of modern luxury and 
comfort...with rooms that are 
models of beauty and conve- 
nience...with four restaurants 
that give the most jaded ap- 
petite a new thrill! But more 
than all this—the New Yorker 
offers something decidedly new 


kee 





Radio in Every Room 
(Stromberg Carlson... Magnetic Speaker) 





Ja 


in hotels...an individualized ee SS ee en 
service which makes you a 2500 rooms has both tub and shower Su 
— ° bath, Servidor, circulating ice water, 
pre vileged guest... provides full length mirrors, French _tele- a | 
you a friendly, informal hospi- phones...floor secretaries... direct ev 
tality that’s refreshingly obi. tunnel connection to the Pennsyl- 
5 vania station...located in the heart loi 
fashioned in spirit, strikingly of the midtown business district, It 
modern in manner! near the theatres, shops and 
business...room rates $3.50 a day co 

and upward...suites $11.00 and up 
ae eg --.some suites have sky terraces. Tl 
d re 


NEW WepDEREREEE 








Bernie Cummins and his New Yorkers 


keep time to lively appetites at dinner 


and supper in the beautiful Terrace fo 
on qDTreE ip Restaurant...and you enjoy the same ( 
347TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE - SEW YORK CITY fine food and cuperior service in the mz 


Manhattan Room, Fountain Room and 


RALPS Heitz MANAGIN G DERECTOR Coffee Shop. 








1930 
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Terrace 
© same 
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with even faster speed 
power . 
also challenges in good looks—in real 
values—in reliability and in price... 





with greater 
with quicker get-away . 


ESSEX Caleenger 


The common exclamation of everyone when he 
rides in the new Essex Challenger is: ‘How did you 
do it! How do you get this greater power and faster get- 
away! How do you get this speed?” ““My Essex the 
Challenger is a wonder—but, man, this is a revelation.”’ 


It isa new Essex the Challenger from front 
end to tail light. It is a longer, larger car. The 
Super-Six motor is made smoother and given 
a wider performance range. The motor retains 
every advantage you know in economy and 
long life. The car must please you in every way. 
It is so distinctly modern in all the things that 
count that you must want to own it. 


The bodies are roomy. Three won’t crowd the 
rear seat. There is room for your hat. You 
don’t have to squeeze into the driver’s seat. 
The clutch and brakes operate at the slightest 
foot pressure. Proper balance and mechanism 
make it easy to steer. . 


The price remains within the reach of all 


It doesn’t look like any other car. The radia- 
tor is different. The fenders are different and 
the wide variety of colors gives each owner 
practically individual choice. 


And in price it challenges. When you know 
what Essex the Challenger is, you won’t be 
content with any less comfortable—less good- 
looking—more common car. You will know 
what smoothness means. You will understand 
the meaning of relaxed driving. 


This sweeping challenge is for you to know the 
facts. It is for you to know that a thoroughbred 
automobile is available at a price all can afford. 
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You need 


never have 


Pyorrhea 


ae long as 


The Danger Line 
is healthy 





at The 


begins 
Danger Line—along that thin, deli- 
cate edge where gums join teeth. 
Pyorrhea will not start as long as 
this vital line is healthy. Protect it 
against acids by using Squibb’s Den- 


PYORRHEA always 


tal Cream. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream contains 
50% Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, 
universally known as a safe antacid. 
It neutralizes dangerous acids that 
form at the tiny crevices along the 
edge of The Danger Line. Acids 
that irritate the gums and cause 
tooth decay which may lead not only 
to pyorrhea, but to diseases of the 
kidney, heart, blood. 

You simply cannot begin toc soon 
using a dentifrice that will protect 
The Danger Line. Squibb’s cleans 
teeth and gums beautifully. It is 


safe and effective. 
Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 


the safe and efficacious 
antacid dentifrice 
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Senate Fla | 
Sirs: 

Why is a Senator? 

Subscriber Cooper in Time, Dec. 30, wants to 
hear from Time readers which is better for the 
country, snappy action by the House, or airy- 
contrary delay by the Senate, due to ‘“independ- 
ent-thinking” Senators. 

Which reminds me of what Washington said 
to Jefferson when the latter, returning from 
France, asked why have a Senate, to which 
Washington replied by asking why he poured 
his coffee in his saucer. And Jefferson answered, 
“To cool it off.” 

It seems that the Senate now acts more often 
10t to “cool off” legislation, but to inject heat. 
*ossibly the independent thinking is only indi- 
vidual advertising. 

Certainly some Senators appear to act not so 
much as chosen “representatives” of their state, 


but as Senators-at-large; and the pity is that 
they are at large. 
J. B. SAGER 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ee 

Santa Fe Raise 
Sirs: 

In the Dec. 30 issue I note you inquire for 


further news in regard to employers raising wi 
of their employes. 


Effective Dec. 1 the AT&SF Railway (Santa 
Fe) following negotiations with their Associ- 
ation of Clerical Employes, granted said em- 


ployes (clerks, stenographers, etc.) a 5% wage 
increase. A short time later the supervising chief 
clerks were granted a similar increase to main- 
tain the same ratio in wage scale. 


L. E. Hauck 


Newton, Kans. 
3 
Not So Shrewd 
Sirs: 
Time, Dec. 30, p. 41, col. 1, at end, tells of 
the trials of Postmaster Shamus O’Brien, of 


and of his rescue by Ben Minturn 
a check for $1,000 worth 


Florence, Kan., 
of Chicago, who sent 


of stamps. Time concludes: “Shrewd Friend 
Minturn could, of course, exchange his stamps 
for cash at the nearest post office.’ 

Perhaps Shrewd Friend Minturn was not so 
shrewd—nor Time either Section 163 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations of 1924 reads: 
“Postage stamps, or special delivery stamps 
whether affixed to envelopes or not, shall not be 
redeemed for the public nor exchanged for other 
postage stamps, stamped envelopes, newspaper 
wrappers, or postal cards * And_ Post- 


master Shamus O’Brien might well keep in mind 
the provisions of the Act of March 4, 1909 (now 
in title section 331 of the United States 
Code) prescribing quite a penalty for post- 
masters who induce purchases for the purpose of 
increasing their pay or affecting the allowance 
of facilities at their office. 
Erwin N. GRISWOLD 
Office of the Solicitor-General 
Washington, D. C. 


18 


. 
Never Heard Parodies 
Sirs 
An article published in your issue of Dec. 23 
under the title of ‘‘Montezuma, Tripoli, and Be- 
yond,”’ contains the following reference to “The 
Marines’ Hymn”: 


“But hard boiled fighting men on the outer 
marches of the U. S. Empire have little use for 
hymns of peace. More likely are they to drown 
out anything suggestive of home or homesick- 
ness with their Corps anthem, ‘From the Halls 
of Montezuma,” a song of many unprintable 
versions.” (italics supplied) 

The italicized words carry a very unsavory 
suggestion, yet one does not lightly question any 
statement published in Time. One presumes that 
such statements are to a reasonable extent based 
upon facts. On this presumption it seems per- 
tinent to ask, when, or how T1ME ever conceived 
the idea that there is any unprintable version of 
“The Halls of Montezuma’? Let me say to 
you, to all writers for Time and to all its readers, 
that all Marines, rank and file, honor that 
anthem and hold it in the highest esteem. To 
them it is not a song to be desecrated by un- 
printable versions, or in any other way, and 
any attempt to do so in any Marine Camp 
would be summarily dealt with. During almost 
26 years of service in the Corps, dating in fact 
from February 16, 1904, I have never heard any 
version of “The Halls of Montezuma” which 
was unprintable, or which could not be sung in 
any gathering, public or private anywhere. . . . 


R. B. PuTNAM 
Lieut.-Col., A.P.M., U.S.M.C. 
Marine Barracks 
Quantico, Va. 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Dec. 23, under ‘Inter- 
national,’”’ you mention the Marines’ Hymn as 
‘From the Halls of Montezuma, a song of many 
unprintable versions.” 

For nearly 13 years I have heard it sung by 
Marines in many lands and not once have | 
heard included in it a word which could be 
termed “unprintable.” Your description of our 
hymn will be resented by all Marines. 

HARVEY S. NEWGARDE, 
First Sergeant, U. S. Marines 
U.S.S. Texas 


New York 
Do all Marines agree?—Ep., 


Rebuke 


ours: 


All Indiana will rise to rebuke you for refer 





ring to Paul Dresser as author of ‘The Wabash 
Blues” (Time, Dec. 23, p. 40). 

Dresser, ‘as everyone knows,” is the author 
of “On the Banks of the Wabash,” immortal 


theme song of Hoosierdom, and likely to burst 
forth wherever two or more loyal souls are 
gathered together in the faith. 

MAXWELL Broki 


President 


The Business Letter Institute 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sirs: ret 

Shades of Lew Wallace and James Whitcomb 
Riley! 


Under your discussion Dec. 23 of Theodore 
Dreiser you say (His song writing brother Paul, 
author of “The Wabash Blues’ still calls him- 
self Dresser). 

As a personal friend of Theodore Dreiser per- 
mit me to suggest that his brother Paul has been 


dead for more than fifteen years. (See Twelve 
Men ‘My Brother Paul.’’) He in collaboration 
with his brother Theodore wrote our famous 


State song, “On the Banks of the Wabash” and 





The most beautiful 
MaLazine in 
America 


Time, Inc., Publishers 
350 E. 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 


Fortune 


Vol. 1, No. 1, will be 
delivered to subscribers 
January 25th. 


You may enroll me as an Original Subscriber to Fortune, and send me 


a bill for $10 with the first issue. 
Name ____ 


Address 
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COOLS while 
you shave and the 
coolness lingers! 
LisTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Office workers... travellers 


Gargle with full strength 

Listerine night and morn- . 

ing, especially during win- 

ter weather. It inhibits 

the development of sore 

throat and checks it 
should it develop. 





Targets for Sore Throat 


) OU people who work in offices or travel 


during the winter are among sore throat’s 
easiest victims. 

Constantly present in even normal mouths 
are millions of disease germs. The most 
common are those of colds, sore throat, and 
influenza. 

When, for any reason, body resistance is 
lowered, nature no longer is able to with- 
stand their attacks. They get the upper 
hand, causing disease. 


And people who work in offices or travel 
constantly are called upon to meet con- 


ditions that weaken body resistance—overheated rooms, 
poor air, sudden changes of temperature, over exposure 





To prevent colds 


Physicians say that most colds are 
caused when germs are transferred 
from the hands to food which then 
enters the mouth. They advise rins- 
ing the hands with Listerine before 
each meal, as a preventive. 


eling. 


It may save you a siege of illness. 


Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


to bad weather, and contacts with people in 
crowded cars, trains and buses. 

At thé first sign of trouble, gargle with full 
strength Listerine and keep it up systemat- 
ically. Also, consult your doctor. Listerine 
checks colds and sore throat because it de- 
stroys the germs that cause them. Though abso- 
lutely safe touse full strength, it is fatal to germs— kills 
even the Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) in counts ranging to 200,000,000 
in 15 seconds. We could not make this statement 
unless prepared to prove it to the complete satisfac- 
tion of medical profession and U. S. government. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine handy in home 
and office. Tuck one in your bag when trav- 
Lambert 


LISTERIN KE TM Save Antiseeric 


hills 200,000,000 Levis in Is seconds 
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not “The Wabash Blues.” There is a move- 
ment on foot in Terre Haute, Ind., to bring the 
body of Paul Dresser back to Indiana and bury 
it with honors in a beautiful park beside the 
Wabash River. 





ARTHUR H. SAPP, 
Past President Rotary International 
Huntington, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Surely everybody knows that Paul Dresser 
wrote “The Banks of the Wabash” which is so 
sloppily sentimental as to make most expatriated 
Hoosiers hang their heads in shame to think the 
legislature adopted it for a state song. But why « 
libel Dresser further by accusing him of writing 
“The Wabash Blues.”’ I don’t say Dresser never 
wrote such a thing, for I don’t presume to keep 
apace of all the modern tin-can rattles which 
radio-tenors gargle in a falsetto whisper. But if 
he did commit such an atrocity why not let the 
world forget it? “The Banks of the Wabash 
was bad enough, though the chorus is passable, 
but surely he could not have degenerated to the . 
level of a “Blues” writer, 

I refer to Time, Dec. 23, 1929, p. 40, col. 3. 

FrepD A. SHANNON 

Manhattan, Kans. ‘ 

To Indiana and the memory of Paul 
Dresser (mé Dreiser), apologies for an 
incredible slip.—Eb. 


In One Breath 
Sirs: 
Since your issue of Dec. 2 I have been trying 
to pronounce the titles of the Duke of Alba, 
as listed on p. 27 in less than three breaths. It 
took me a week’s practice to reduce it to two. 
By Christmas day I accomplished it in one. If -- 
you doubt me, I will come to your office and 
| prove it. You may have a Spaniard on hand 











to see that my pronunciation does fair justice 
| to the task. Furthermore, I challenge anyone to { 
beat my record of one breath for the whole title 
A. E. HamItton, } as 
Managing Editor a 
Camp Life 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The title: M 
JACOBO MARIA DEL PILAR CAR- be 
LOS MANUEL STUART FITZ-JAMES, th 
1oth DUKE OF BERWICK, 17th 
DUQUE DE ALBA de Tormes, Duque de 
ap 


Liria y Xerica, de Arjona, de Montoro ) 


; de Huescar, CONDE-DUQUE DE OLI- de 
MONG all the sleek beauties that await your yVARES) MARQUES DEL CARPIO. 


inspection at the Motor Boat Show, you Marqués de Coria, de Eliche, de la Mota, i 
will find that again the runabouts from the | de San Leonardo, de Sarria, de Taragona. th 
Gar Wood shops will command your deepest de Villanueva del Rio, de Villanueva del 
















duivction Fresno, de Barcarrota y de la Algaba, 24th ra 
” : | CONDE DE LEMOS, Conde de Lerin, de wl 
Ordinarily, nothing is so static, so stolid as a pe wg ar tena ~ yaar be 
. astanar, de Andrade, de Kuentes de \al- 5 
boat on a display stand. But you can not look denero, de Gelves, de Villain, de San 15 
> > ss > I >» »« 3 7 H } i“ > Ne J 
i . ‘ . , os 0 
at these new Gar Wood models, high and dry | Esteban de Gormaz, de Fuentiduefa, de | 
on the Palace floor, and avoid the feeling that (Casarrubios del Monte, de Galve y de the 
they are poised for flight. There’s tangible Siruelaj CONSTABLE OF NAVARRE. ha: 
promise of that elation awaiting you when this | 14 times Grandee of Spain.—Ep. are 
shining, sweetly turned vessel finds her element, Receivership, not Bankrupt ple 
. . . S > ad € 
when you slip into her deep cushions, take the | <,... the 
wheel in your lap and let her show you what a _My attention has been brought to the enclosed \ 
bel clipping which appeared in the Dec. 2 issue ol oul 
boat can be! | Tre, and as Publisher of Musical America I 
feel it my duty to correct a misstatement made 
pe — These 1930 Gar Wood models represent so | in the eleventh and twelfth lines of an artick 
wT. > sae ” . 9 6 oo 
H . headed “Taylor Predicament;” namely “editing 
Gar Wood, Inc. many improvements, so many new ideas both WUusical America, which under his régime went 
415 Connecticut Ave. great and small, that you really must come to bankrupt.’ m ae Ty 
i i . Musical America, a publication which has been 
Detroit, Mich. the Show and see them for yourself. But, if you in the menaced field for 31 years, did not go bank Ins 
Gentlemen:— can’t make it, we arrange by means of the | rupt under Mr. Taylor’s régime, or any other wi 


régime. Trade Publications, Inc., a_ holding 


I shall be glad to have your book- coupon below to bring the Show to you. company formed in June, 1927, to direct th 
vet a he 1930 Gar Wood Boats destinies of Musical America and five other 
—without obligation, of course. Ten New Models—30-55 m.p.h., $3,150- $12,950 publications, called for a receiver last June. 


The integrity of the various publications was 


preserved throughout the crisis, and it was my 
pleasure to purchase at the sale Musical America 
AR () OD Ine. and The Musical Trades, which, as I have stated 
- above, were in no sense bankrupt. 
7 JouN F. MAJESKI 
President 


Name _ 


Street or R.F.D.__ 








City or County THE GREATEST NAME ( 





sate 415 Connecticut Ave. \ ey ons intel The gy * America Corp. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK CITY New York, 





T-1-13-30 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ANNOUNCES 


New Executive Training for men who 


want to be independent in the next five years 








HE next five years in American busi- 
ies will offer more opportunity and 
more danger than any similar period for 
a long time. 

More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure to properly analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong 
decision will be far more costly. 

To put it in other words, the organi- 
zation of business, the tempo of business, 
the speed of business are all in process of 
rapid change. The evidence is every- 
where. In a brief period of thirty days 
between October 15th and November 
15th, 1929, thousands of men who sup- 
posed that they were secure for life found 
themselves suddenly ruined. Thousands 
had their confidence so shaken that they 
are dazed and wondering. They have no 
plan. “‘ What will happen to business in 
the next few years?” they are asking. 
“What program should we lay out for 
ourselves?” 


The Institute foresaw 
the trend 
Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 





mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The Institute’s original Course and 
Service in business was a great Course and 
did a great work. More than 398,000 men 
made it a part of their business equip- 
ment, and are far ahead because they did. 

But the Institute saw that revolu- 
tionary changes were in prospect. Little 
business units were being merged into 
big units. Industries were reaching out 
into foreign markets. Security prices were 
about to become subject to a whole new set 
of conditions. Production methods were 
being revolutionized. The sales organi- 
zation and strategy of the past were 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 
The responsibilities of guiding the new 
business could not be discharged by men 
whose training had been in the old. 

The Institute said: “‘ We must prepare 
a wholly new Course to meet the new 
conditions. We must add authorities 
whose business success belongs to the 
present, and not to the past. They must 
be the biggest and most successful men 
of the present—the men who will be the 
leaders during the coming five years.” 

Without regard to cost, the Institute 
went out to enlist the co-operation of the 
nation’s business leaders. The response 


was even beyond its most sanguine 
expectations. In effect, one and all these 
men said: 

“The greatest need of all is for trained 
leadership. Count on us. Any contribu- 
tion we can make to this New Executive 
Training will be a contribution to our 
own best interests, because it will fur- 
nish us with more of the sort of execu- 
tives we need.” 

Tt is impossible in this page to give 
detailed facts about the New Course and 
Service. It is new from start to finish— 
so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 
Every unit will come to you fresh and 
live and breathing—straight from the 
very inner sanctums of this new business 
world. 

We invite you to send for the full 
facts in a new book entitled: “What an 
Executive Should Know.” It is a vol- 
ume that should be read by every man 
who expects to win a secure place for 
himself in the next five years. It is well 
worth an hour of your time. And it is 
free. 

Send for your copy today. You cannot 
gain a proper perspective on what lies 
ahead unless you look at the picture 
through the eyes of the country’s 
biggest men. 


a 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, 980 Astor Place, New York City.(In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Please send me ““What an Executive Should Know,” 
describes the new Modern Business Course and Service. 


Name_ 


Business 
Address 


Business 
_____ Position 
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How to Figure the investment values 
behind the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 









































Take this Increase 
in Gross Earnings 





One of the first measuring rods to apply 
to the values behind the securities of a 


company is a comparison of gross earn- 
ings over a period of years, for these fig- 





ures, above all others, reflect growth. 





This consistent and steady rise in the 
earnings of the American Water Works 
and Electric Company also helps to meas- 
ure the growth in population and the in- 


creasing use of electric power, water, and 
transportation in the territories served. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS anp ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 
















SS = Send for Booklet “A Statement of | 
mums Capitalization, Earnings and Dividends.” 6 1929|| 
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| Pi to the 30th 
| Sirs: 
In Time of Dec. 23 you quoted Sir James 
| Hopwood Jeans’s formula for remembering the 
value of Pi to the fourteenth decimal as “How 
I want a drink, alcoholic of course, after the 
heavy chapter involving quantum mechanics,” 
each word-length indicating a digit in Pi. 
May I offer the following formula to your 
reader-mathematicians as more practicable, inas- 
much as rhyme is often more easily remembered 
than prose. 


; hae * 5 
See, I have a rhyme assisting 

2 6 5 3 5 8 9 
My feeble brain, its tasks sometime resisting, 


7 9 es ae 8 

Efforts laborious can by its witchery, 

4 6 2 6 4 3 
Grow easier, so hidden here are 
3 8 3 2 7 9 

The decimals all of circle’s periphery. 

I have copied this from the writings of the 
Rev. William F. Rigge, S.J., deceased, who 
several years ago was professor of astronomy 
and mathematics at Creighton University, 
Omaha. ... 

James A. SHANAHAN 


Omaha, Neb. 


——e 





Wingshooting, Cont. 

“Wingshooting, Cont.’ (Letters, Dec. 30, p. 
4). “The gun is aimed directly at the object in 
flight, firing as the barrel is moving with the 
bird.”” Wrong and right. It is necessary to both 
lead and follow through, or the duck supper will 
be a pork roast. 

Example: Duck traveling 50 m.p.h. 50 yds. 
from muzzle of gun. Shot charge at 900 ft. per 
sec. requires 1/6 sec. to travel 50 yds. Duck at 
50 m.p.h. travels 264,000 ft. per hr.—73 1/3 ft. 
per sec. or 12 2/9 ft. in 1/6 sec. If you shoot 
directly at him you are mathematically certain to 
miss him 12 2/9 ft. 

Is Dr. Falk a member of the S. P. C. A.? 

I like Time. 

GERALD RysDAM 

Pella, Iowa 


en) ps 


Brindisi, Athens, Moscow 
Sirs 

“When Trme Shall Be No More” meant 
nothing to me but an empty phrase until I 
began to miss TIME on a trip around the world 
last summer. 

Like a long lost friend I found a copy of 
TimE in a seaplane while flying from Brindisi to 
\thens. Months later I discovered another one 
in a barber shop in Moscow. .. . 


CROMBIE ALLEN 
Editor 
The Daily Report 
Ontario, Calif. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg U, 8, Pat, Off.) 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Bi Laird S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Washington Dodge 
ll, Mary Fraser, William D. Geer, Wilder Hob 
son, Albert Hubbeil, David W. Hulburd Jr., Alan 
Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Eliza- 
beth Moore, Carl J. Mueller, Frank Norris, 
Francis deN, Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. 


Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
| should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 





Bound volumes: A limited number of copies of 
each volume with index are bound and are avail- 
able to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound copies 
of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI, XII and XIII are 
now available. 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. and 
vossessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, III. 
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Imagine getting that world-famous 
best-seller, WELLS’ Outline of His- 
tory, unabridged, 1200-page volume, 
with all the original illustrations, 
maps, etc., etc., published originally 
at $5.00—for only one dollar! This 


FULL II- 
BRARYSIZE 
Each volume 
is S'6 by8', 
inches hand- 






































be and 74 other masterpieces of non- somely bound 
50 yds. n fiction the Star Dollar Books now Beseritum 
oo ft. per IC 0 cse es e ers put within your reach—a whole li- printed. 
brary of the world’s best books at $1 
Duck at a volume. Among the $2.50 to $5.00 
73 1/3 ft. ° * best-sellers now in the Star Dollar 
; list are: TRADER HORN; COUNT . a - . 
you shoot | l ou u u In en LUCKNER, THE SEA DEVIL; COM- 85 THE STORY OF MY LIFE—Sir 
certain to PANIONATE MARRIAGE, by Judge e Harry H. Johnston . 
Lindsey; THE RED KNIGHT OF Former price, $5.00 
GERMANY; REVOLT IN THE DES- PSYCHOANALYSIS AND LOVE 
ERT; ADVENTURES OF AN AFRI-| 86. —“Andre Tridon. Former price, $2.50 





R 
CAN SLAVER; Lord Charnwood’s 
LINCOLN; THE MEANING OF A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION; and CREA- 


IN MURDER—Edmund 
Former price, $3.00 





They Were $2.50to $5.00 Each 


87 STUDIES 


L. Pearson. 









YSDAM 
SCIENCE REMAKING THE FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH TIVE CHEMISTR Y—all offered at WILLIAM CRAWFORD 
» WORLD—Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin 33. SEAS— Hall and Nordhoff. $1.00.—See them at your booksellers 88. GORGAS: HIS LIFE AND WORK 
E. Slosson. * Former price, $2.50 Former price, $4.00 -or send for your choice on 5 days’ Marie D. Gorgas and Burton. J 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN SHANDYGAFF — Christopher Mor- free examination plan explained Hendrick. Former price, $5.00 
+ FRANKLIN. Former price, $2.00 34. ley. Former price, $2.00 below. HOW TO LIVE—Arnold Bennett 
7 A BOOK OF OPERAS—Jlenry E. 35 THE NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 89. Former price, $5.50 
» Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 « —Lillian Eichler. Former price, $4.00 ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Lord 
EDGE OF THE JUNGLE—William 936 BIRD NEIGHBORS— Nelije Blan THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT » Charnwocs Former price, $3.00 
meant 9. Bede. Former price, $2.00 le chan. Former price, $5.00 59. geynest T. Seton. Former price, $2.00 91 FATHERS OF THE REVOLUTION 
e until | 11, SOMPANIONATE MARRIAGE— 37, Lave A Fy fateh nol 60, NATURE'S GARDEN— Neltje Blan- ° sie ncaa price, $3.50 
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« Judge B,. B. Lindsey and Wainwright 
Evans. Former price, $3.00 
12 THE RIGHT TO BE HAPP Y—Mrs. 
+ Bertrand Russell. Former price, $3.00 
13 CLEOPATRA—Claude Ferval. 
. Former price, $2.50 
15 IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA—Car! 
e Akeley. Former price, $2.50 
18 HAUNCH, PAUNCH AND JOWL 
« Samuel Ornits. Former price, $3.00 
19 THE OUTLINE OF HISTOR Y— // 
+G. Wells. This world-famous book in 
one volume. Unabridged, 1200 pages, 
with all original illustrations, maps, 
etc., etc. Former price, $5.00 
21 RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS 
+ OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE— 
Captain Robert FE. Lee. 
Former price, $5.00 
2? THE LIFE OF PASTEUR D. 
+ Vallery-Radot. Former price, $3.00 
23 ASTRONOMY FOR EVERYBODY 
« —Prof. S. Newcomb. 
Former price, $2.50 
OWN STORIES 
Former price, $2.00 
28 BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE 


PEACOCK THRONE—#. Alexander 
Powell, Former price, $3.00 


29 A SECOND BOOK OF OPERAS— 
+ Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 
30 CIRCUS PARADE—Jim Tully. 
° Former price, $2.50 
31 FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN 


SPAIN— Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 


LINCOLN’S 
27 


« Anthony Gross. 


lated by J. Addington Symonds. 
Former price, $8.50 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD—Philip 
38. Gibbs. Former price, $3.00 
‘THE LOG OF THE SUN—William 
39. Beebe. Former price, $6.00 
“DAWGS"’—Charles Wright Grav. 
40. Former price, $2.50 
ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 
42. SLAVER—Cuapt. Theodore Canot. 
Former price, $4.00 
THE SECOND EMPIRE -- Philip 
43. Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 
CATHERINE THE GREAT— 
45. Aatherine Anthony. 
Former price, $4.00 
ON LIFE — Harry 
Kemp. Former price, $3.00 
SIX YEARS IN THE MALAY 
50. JUNGLE—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID 
52. Walter Noble Burns. 
Former price, $2.50 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 
53. Lord Birkenhead 
Former price, $4.00 
THE CONQUEST OF FEAR 
55. Basil King. Former price, $2.00 


ITRAINING FOR POWER AND 
56. LEADERSHIP—Grenville. Kleiser. 
Former price, $3.00 


THE BOOK OF LETTERS—Mary 

57. O. Crowther. Former price, $2.00 

THE NEW DECALOG|UE OF 
58. SCIENCE—Albert E. Wiggam,. 

Former price, $3.00 


TRAMPING 
47. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Free Examination! 


Pay Nothing in Advance 
—Nothing to Postman 


Tis hard tobelievesuch book-value 
possible at only $1. That is why 
we are making this FREE EXAM- 
INATION OFFER. Use the coupon 
to mark the titles you want and 
mail it without money. Read the 


books for 5 days. Then send us only 
$1, plus 10 cents postage, for each 
title you keep. If you do not admit 
this the biggest book-value you ever 
saw, return the volumes and forget 
the matter. The editions of many 
titles are limited —don’t delay. 
GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 141, Garden City, N. Y. 
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THE MAUVE DECADE 


~- Thomas 
Former price, $3.50 
— James Stephens 
Former price, $2.50 
- William Beebe 
Former price, $3.00 


A STORY TELLER’S STORY 
Sherwood Anderson 
Former price, $3.00 


Beer. 


PAUL BUNYAN 


JUNGLE DAYS 
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Meade Minnigerode 


71. 
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75. Bolitho, 
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Former price, $3.50 
BEGGARS OF LIFE — Jim Tully. 
Former price, $3.00 


A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS THE 
DOCTOR AWAY—Irvin Cobb. 
Former price, $2.50 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN— 
Former price, $2.50 
MURDER FOR PROFIT—William 
Former price, $2.50 


A PARODY OUTLINE OF HIS- 


TOR Y—Donald Ogden Stewart 

Former price, $2.00 
THE NEW AGE OF FAITH — J- 
Langdon-Davies. Former price, $2.50 
EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK—. S. Bryan. 


Former price, $4.00 


THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION—Everett Dean Martin 

Former price, $3.00 
EMINENT VICTORIANS — Lytion 
Strachey Former price, $3.50 


REVOLT IN THE DESERT Ze 
E. Lawrence Former price, $5.00 





DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE 
92. D.G. Somervell Former price 
93 CREATIVE CHEMISTRY—Edwin 

« E. Slosson. Former price, $3.00 

HEAD HUNTERS OF THE AMA- 

94, ZON—F. W. U pdegraff 
Former price, $5.00 





95 GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BUR- 
je GOYNE—F. J. Huddleston. 
Former price, $5.00 
96 TRADER HORN Aloysius P. Horn 
« and Ethelreda Lewi 
Former price, $4.00 


97 THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 
« TREE—Albert Edward W iggam. 

Former price, $3.00 

98 WHITE SHADOWS IN THE 
« SOUTH SEAS—Frederick O' Brien 

Former price, $5.00 

9 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE 
9 « AND LIFE—Joseph Collins, M.D 

Former price, $3.00 

OF BATTLE fred 


Former price, $2.50 


BOB. SON 
100. Olliphant 
-Compiled by Charle 


“*HOSSES”’ 
101. Wright Gray. Former price, $2.50 
102 PERFECT BEHAVIOR Donald 
« Ogden Stewart Former price, $2.00 
103 ADVENTURES IN CONTENT- 
« MENT—David Grayson 
Former price, $2.00 
COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA 
104. DEVIL —Loweil Thomas. 
Former price, $2.50 
THE RED KNIGHT OF GER- 
105. MAN Y—Flovd Gibbons 
e, $2.50 


Former pric 
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New Chrysler 77" Town Sedan, $1795 (Special Equipment Extra) 


proves what it /$ by what it DOFS 
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FEATURES: LARGE, POWERFUL ENGINES 
. . . SEVEN-BEARING COUNTER-WEIGHTED 
CRANKSHAFT . . . MULTI-RANGE FOUR-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION AND GEAR SHIFT . . . RUBBER 
SPRING SHACKLES . . . CHRYSLER WEATHER- 
PROOF FOUR-WHEEL HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
. .. LARGER, ROOMIER BODIES OF DREAD- 


NOUGHT CONSTRUCTION . . . ADJUSTABLE 
FRONT SEATS . . . METALWARE BY CARTIER 
. es e 


All Chrysler models will be exhibited at the 
Chicago Automobile Show, January 25th to 
February Ist. Also, special displays in the Bal- 


loon Room and lobbies of the Congress Hotel. 


MULTI-RANGE 





altaya: 


THE 8 Body Styles, 9 Body Styles, 7 Body Styles, 6 Body Styles, 
* O) renee QO sets 


IMPERIAL $2995 to $3575 


A motor car proves what it is by what it does. 
When we say the new Multi-Range Chryslers 
are swifter in pick-up than other cars—smoother 
in flight—faster in climbing hills—easier to drive 
—we are simply stating facts you can prove. 


This new Chrysler leadership in performance is 
the result of such advancements in engineering 
as the new Chrysler Multi-Range four-speed trans- 
mission and gear shift with a new, quiet Acceler- 
ation Range that combines the pick-up of “second” 
with the smooth, silent flexibility of “high.” Shifting 
gears back and forth between forward speeds can 
be done at any car speed without clashing. Another 
fundamental is Down-Draft carburetion, which in- 
troduces the most advanced fuelizing practice. 


Chrysler suggests a demon- 
stration. Thus you may learn 
for yourself why Chrysler 
inspires a pride all its own. 


© 1929 Chrysler Corporation 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
“First Down!” 

Long before New Year’s daylight John 
W. Hunefeld arose in his Washington 
home on C street, put on his salt-and- 
pepper suit, breakfasted quickly, and set 
forth through dark streets for the White 
House. He would do no odd jobs of 
painting and carpentering that day. He 
was going to meet the President. 

Citizen Hunefeld had reason for his 











© Harris & Ewing 
ALLAN HOOVER 


With wit and personality. 


early morning haste. Twice before had he 
proudly led the public line into the White 
House for the New Year’s Day Reception 
(a custom originated by President John 
Adams in 1801) and now he almost ran 
to be again the first at the White House 
gate on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

He got there on time. After sunrise a 
woman in a brown fur coat, a Mrs. George 
A. Barrett, lined up behind him. With 
satisfaction Citizen Hunefeld surveyed the 
lengthening queue stretching out along the 
fence, down the street, around the corner. 
Fine weather, good spirits and natural 
curiosity about a new President had 
brought out thousands of plain people 
who do not get written invitations to 
White House functions. 


Before noon officials began to arrive 
in their motors to greet President & Mrs. 
Hoover. Citizen Hunefeld recognized 
many of them—Vice President Curtis, 
Speaker Longworth, the British Ambassa- 
dor in his red jacket. Finally the great 
White House gates swung open and Citi- 





zen Hunefeld marched grandly at the head 
of his procession up the curving side- 
walk to the big glass doors of the White 
House. When these opened Citizen Hune- 
feld did a gallant thing: removing his 
cap, he stepped aside to allow Mrs. Bar- 
rett to lead the line past the President. 

With the Marine Band dinning in his 
ears, Citizen Hunefeld took note of the 
bodyguardsmen (secret service) standing 
about. They could not be too careful 
guarding the President’s life. Some crank 
might get in. McKinley had been shot 
that way by a man with a revolver under 
a handkerchief. President Harding had 
been asked to wear a buliet-proof vest at 
his first reception in 1922 but refused. An 
experienced receptionist, Citizen Hunefeld 
knew he could not put his hands in his 
pockets; he had seen women warned to 
take their hands out from under their 
furs. 

In the Blue Room stood the President. 
3eside him was Mrs. Hoover in a blue 
silk dress. Close at hand was Col. Ed- 
ward Starling, Chief Bodyguard, looking 
not a bit like a detective in his cutaway. 

“A Happy New Year, Mr. President!” 

“A Happy New Year to you.” And the 
President gave Citizen Hunefeld’s hand a 
hearty shake. Like many another, Citizen 
Hunefeld observed that President Hoo- 
ver’s handshakes were less rushed than 
President Coolidge’s, that the reception 
line moved along more leisurely. In all 
that day President Hoover greeted 6,348 
officials and citizens, the largest New 
Year’s reception in many a year. The 
warm air in the White House, the heavy 
scent of flowers, perfume and outdoor 
clothing, drove the President out on the 
rear portico for fresh air twice during the 
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three-hour ceremony. As he returned the 
first time, he said to Mrs. Hoover: “First 
down!” 

@ For the first time since the days of the 
Romping Roosevelts, Washington society 
last week suddenly shifted its program to 
make room for a junior dance at the 
White House. Home from Harvard for 
the holidays, Allan, the  President’s 
younger son, had asked his mother for a 
party. On two days’ notice a hundred 
invitations were hastily telephoned out— 








it 


& U. 
Miss CAROLINE HyDE 
. he isn’t a bit conceited.” 
invitations which none could refuse. A 


jazz band displaced the Marine Band. 
Possessed of more “wit and personality” 
than his more serious-minded brother Her- 
bert Jr., Allan received his guests with his 
mother in the Blue Room. His father 
came downstairs to watch the fun. 

Because she was the daughter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Miss Caroline 
Hyde was the ranking guest. Allan led 
her in to supper served at small tables 
in the state dining room. Dancing ceased 
at r a. m. Next day Miss Caroline re- 
marked of Allan: “He’s a very nice man 
and I like him very much. because he 
seems so natural and isn’t a bit conceited. 
The dance was a cut-in affair and I didn’t 
even get to dance with him. He just 
couldn’t get around to us all, I guess. 
Why, there were at least 50 girls there!” 
@ Declared President Hoover last week: 
“Our drive for increase in construction 
and improvement work is showing most 
encouraging results. ... The total—so 
far is $4,700,000,000.” 
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THE CABINET 


Tirana to Teheran 


From Tirana, Albania’s capital, to 
Teheran, Persia’s capital, is at best an 
arduous trip of nearly 2,000 miles through 
primitive country. Last week Charles 
Calmer Hart, lately promoted from U. S. 
Minister to Albania to be U. S. Minister 
to Persia, was making this journey. But 
instead of traveling over long roundabout 
routes, he was shortcutting from post to 
post across Soviet Russia. The signifi- 
cance of his trip lay in the fact that he 
was the first U. S. diplomat to enter Rus- 
sia officially in a dozen years. 

Exactly where in Russia Minister Hart 
was, the State Department did not know. 
Geographers believed that his itinerary lay 
to Constantinople, then across the Black 
Sea to Batum in Georgia, whence he would 
go by train across the Transcaucasian 
S. F. S. R. to Baku. There he would ship 
down the Caspian to Barfrush, going over- 
land to Teheran. Had he traveled through 
countries officially recognized by the U. S., 
his route would have taken him to Damas- 
cus, with a flight to Bagdad or perhaps 
by water around Arabia and up to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. 

Not the smallest reason why the State 
Department had permitted Minister Hart 
to travel by way of Russia was because 
he is the only trained newsman in the 
diplomatic corps, because his official re- 
ports constitute some of the most zestful 
reading matter coming into the State De- 
partment by official channels. Crippled in 
one leg, Minister Hart was appointed in 
1925 by President Coolidge, who chose 
him from the corps of Washington corre- 
spondents where he represented Portland 
and Spokane papers. His reports of crudi- 
ties in the Balkan capital kept his superiors 
in a state of giggly excitement, led to the 
construction of a new legation there. He, 
of all its men, could furnish the ever- 
curious State Department with a vivid 
description of conditions in Southern 
Russia. 


THE CONGRESS 
Fire No. 2 

Bright by night is the white dome of 
the U. S. Capitol, set like an enormous 
frosted wedding cake in the glare of en- 
circling batteries of searchlights. Brighter 
than ever was the dome one evening hour 
last week when sharp flames leaped up 
through the Capitol roof. 

A guard first spied smoke crawling out 
of cornices in the House wing close to the 
dome. Up four flights of circular iron 
stairs he raced to discover a roaring blaze 
in a room under the eaves used for storage 
of old Congressional documents. Also in 
the fiery room were the materials of artists 
who constantly retouch and restore the 
Capitol’s decorations. On the floor, un- 
conscious, lay Charles Moberly, 61, Capitol 
artist. He was dragged out, carried down- 
stairs, revived. 

A crowd as large as any for an inaugural 


gathered in the plaza to watch almost all 
of Washington’s firemen subdue the fire. 


The document room, tucked away behind 
corridors, was hard to reach. Firefighters 
scaled the walls, fought the flames down- 
ward through the roof. Cameramen’s 
flashlights added to the radiance of the 
scene. Senators, Congressmen, Justices of 
the Supreme Court hustled “up the hill” 
from dinner to see their workshop burn. 








ARTIST MOBERLY 


. asleep in the storeroom. 


Water leaked down on Associate Justice 
Edward Terry Sanford, who hastily spread 
a tarpaulin over his office desk and papers. 
The rotunda was a puddle ankle-deep. In 
45 minutes the fire was out. 

Damage: $5,000. David Lynn, architect 
of the Capitol and its official proprietor, 
found masses of government documents of 
no historic worth destroyed, a portrait of 


himself ruined. A falling beam had 
smashed a ten-foot plaster model of the 
Capitol. 

Like many another, Architect Lynn 


suspected a match or cigaret butt had been 
carelessly thrown into inflammable oils, 
paints, papers. Still incoherent from in- 
haled fumes, Artist Moberly babbled that 
he did not smoke cigarets, only cigars, that, 
in fact, he did not smoke at all. Later he 
admitted that he had had “a couple of 
drinks” in the afternoon, had fallen asleep 
over his desk in the storage room. With 
him, he said, was a man named Sam Hall 
who had been reading a newspaper. When 
he awoke, Hall was fighting the fire. 

Capitol rumor: The storage room, 
tucked off in a nook by itself, was used 
as a drinking place and general rendezvous 
by Capitol employes. 

Suspicious citizens immediately linked 
the Capitol fire with that at the White 
House offices fortnight ago, spoke darkly 
of incendiarism. Both blazes had started 
mysteriously under the roof amid bales of 
documents at about the same evening hour 
when the buildings were deserted. Ex- 
claimed Senator Vandenberg of Michigan 
after the Capitol fire: ““This is more than 
a coincidence!” 


PROHIBITION 
Thunder on the Right 


About the only place in Washington last 
week where there was no loud talk of Pro- 
hibition was at the White House. There 
President Hoover, puzzled by fresh erup- 
tions on a question the importance of 
which he believes is exaggerated, kept his 
mouth closed, his ears open. There was 
plenty for him to hear. 

Enforceability Shelved. The slow 
mournful voice of Senator Wesley Livsey 
Jones of Washington announced the re- 
sults of a call upon the National Law En- 
forcement Commission. Alarmed lest the 
Commission delve into the enforceability 
rather than the enforcement of Prohibi- 
tion, Senator Jones had sought out Chair- 
man George Woodward Wickersham to 
learn the Commission’s true purpose. This 
he announced: 

“The Commission is unanimous that the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the 18th Amend- 
ment is not involved in their work... . 
The function of the Commission is to de- 
vise the best means possible for its en- 
forcement. ... All seem to view the 
industrial alcohol situation as the most 
difficult one to solve. . . . The Prohibition 
phase of the Commission’s work can be 
done within three or four months... 
completed by July 1 at the latest... . 
Expert studies may be desirable . . . but 
these investigations should not be too pro- 
longed or detailed. . . .” 

Disappointed grumblings of Wets 
against this Commission policy were 
summed up by thunder-voiced Senator 
John James Blaine of Wisconsin: “The 
Commission is dodging the very job for 
which it was created.” 

Borah vy. Hoover. One thing President 
Hoover definitely did hear: a statement by 
an indiscreet newsman to the effect that 
Senator Borah, following a White House 
visit fortnight ago, had told reporters that 
he had informed President Hoover that 
17 U. S. District Attorneys should be 
promptly dismissed and that the President 
had replied that five were already out. 
President Hoover wrote Senator Borah a 
letter. Senator Borah replied. What the 
letters said was closely guarded, though it 
was Secretary George Akerson at the 
White House who revealed the exchange. 
Best guess as to their contents: President 
Hoover asked Senator Borah if he had not 
violated the rule against disclosing con- 
versations with the President. Senator 
Borah replied with a discussion of the 
ethics of anonymous publicity. 

Willebrandt v. Hoover? On Capitol 
Hill, Senator Borah busied himself collect- 
ing data to support his charge against the 
Prohibition enforcement personnel “from 
top to bottom.” Audible at the White 
House was a rumor that none other than 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, with a 
grudge against the Department of Justice 
and Attorney-General Mitchell, was sup- 
plying Senator Borah with his evidence for 
further assaults upon the Hoover adminis- 
tration’s Dry record. 

Norris Case. Attorney-General Mitchell 
went before the Supreme Court of the 
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U. S., and appealed the famed Norris and determination. ... It means busi- branded “a miserable skunk.” Congress- 

liquor-conspiracy case. Alfred E. Norris, ness. . . . If a smuggler elects todefy the man John Joseph Douglass declared: 


New York broker, had ordered liquor by 
telephone from a Philadelphia ‘legger. A 
U. S. District Court found him, as pur- 
chaser, guilty of conspiracy with the ‘leg- 
ger because transportation was involved 
(Time, Oct. 14). A Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed this interpretation of the 
Dry law. Attorney-General Mitchell asked 
the Supreme Court to set aside the Circuit 
Court’s ruling which, he said, “Has made 
the enforcement of Prohibition laws more 
difficult.” 

Other things the President might have 
heard: 
@ Loud demand by Senator Brookhart 
for removal not only of Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon, but also of his three 
prime Dry enforcers: Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Mills, Assistant Secretary 
Lowman, Prohibition Commissioner Do- 
ran. 
@ Announcement by Commissioner Doran 
that industrial alcohol leakage is now neg- 
ligible and no longer a prime Dry problem. 
Commissioner Doran ordered a 15% cut 
in the permitted production of industrial 
alcohol for 1930, pointed to corn sugar as 
the most troublesome source of ‘legger al- 
cohol. Lest it be used for beverage pur- 
poses, painter’s alcohol was ordered fur- 
ther denatured. 
@ Nomination by Senator Simeon Da- 
vison Fess of Ohio of Senator Borah as 
chairman of the prospective joint commit- 
tee of Congress to study Prohibition en- 
forcement machinery. “His discussion 
shows he is familiar with every aspect of 
the problem. He could do a service for 
‘Dry America,’ ” said Senator Fess. 
@ Involved explanations by Attorney- 
General Mitchell to the effect that since 
March one U. S. district attorney has been 
ousted, five forced to resign. Senator 
Borah thought this record “unimpressive.” 
@ Muffled thunder over Capitol Hill of 
the storm of Prohibition debate, gather- 
ing during the holidays, about to break. 


Ne 
Black Duck Aftermath 


Almost as foggy as Narragansett Bay 
fortnight ago when Coast Guard launch 
290 sprayed the Black Duck with machine 
gun fire, killing three of her four occu- 
pants, were the facts of this latest episode 
in Federal liquor suppression. Agreed: the 
Black Duck was a rum-runner with 500 
cases aboard; her stern was peppered with 
bullets from C. G. 290. Coast Guard 
claim: a siren first warned the Black Duck 
to stop; she tried to escape; a one-pound 
shot failed to halt her; machine gun fire 
was a last resort; the Black Duck either 
veered her course or rose on a wave crest 
to catch the full volley of lead. 

Claim of the Black Duck’s lone sur- 
vivor: no warnings to halt were given; the 


‘crew “didn’t have a chance.” 


Four distinct reverberations followed: 

Washington. Rear-Admiral Frederick 
C. Billard, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, declared: “The Coast Guard’s job 
cannot be handled with soft words and 
amiable gestures. . . . The Coast Guard 
is used to carrying out its duty with vigor 


command to stop, he runs a serious risk 
of getting hurt.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, re- 
turning to Washington from a Bahamian 
cruise, read reports and declared: “The 
Coast Guard gave the craft warning. It 
was endeavoring to escape and the Coast 
Guard could not do less than it did... . 
If the Coast Guard couldn’t shoot, they 
couldn’t carry out their instructions.” 

New London. At the Coast Guard base 
is stored some $500,000 worth of seized 
liquor. On the night of the Black Duck 
episode, the service brought in the Flor del 
Mar, loaded with liquor and in a sinking 
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Coast GUARDSMEN 
Pilferings filled the kiosk. 


condition. Hastily she was unloaded, and 
soon her contraband cargo began to ap- 
pear in New London speakeasies at $2 
per bottle. Some Coast Guardsmen be- 
came drunk and rowdy. The base com- 
mander put a guard around his station, 
leveled destroyer searchlights upon it. 
Each guardsman “going ashore’ was thor- 
oughly searched at the gate to prevent 
liquor smuggling out of the base. The gate 
kiosk was stacked with miscellaneous bot- 
tles. General courts martial were ordered 
with 24 guardsmen involved in charges of 
intoxication, or pilfering liquor. 

Two guardsmen leaving the base were 
mistaken for the crew of the C. G. 290, 
were beaten up back of the freight yards 
by seven hard-faced men. 

Boston. Into Faneuil Hall, famed Revo- 
lutionary “Cradle of Liberty,” shoved and 
pushed a great crowd to mass their pro- 
tests against the Black Duck killings, to 
hear speakers compare the ‘Newport Mas- 
sacre” with the slaying of Crispus Attucks 
on March 5, 1770, by British redcoats. 
Market-men in white aprons and straw 
hats heard William H. Mitchell, chairman, 
exclaim: “When stark wholesale murder 
stalks abroad under the guise of any law, 
in God’s name repeal that law!” 

The Coast Guard machine-gunner was 


“We're not here to defend rum-runners. 
We're here to enforce the command of 
God: ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ Orated one- 
time Boston Mayor John Francis Fitz- 
gerald: “These men were bringing in liquor 
for New Year’s Eve. They knew it would 
be consumed by Governors, Mayors, Se- 
lectmen, Judges of the Supreme Court—in 
fact by public officials everywhere.” U. S. 
Senator Jesse Houghton Metcalf of Rhode 
Island sent the meeting a telegram to the 
effect that the dead rum-runners had been 
robbed of their money and jewelry. 

Fired by the speeches they had heard 
in the hall, the crowd eddied out upon 
Boston Common where was displayed a 
Coast Guard recruiting sign. guarded by 
Chief Water Tender George Briggs. “Dirty 
murderers!” cried the crowd as it became 
a mob, knocked down Briggs, tore his 
recruiting poster to shreds, kicked its 
frame to bits about the Common. Briggs 
fled in a taxi. 

On orders 
Guard recruiting 
pended in Boston. 

Providence. Rhode Island’s Attorney- 
General Oscar Heltzen worked to establish 
manslaughter charges against the crew of 
the C. G. 290. When three U. S. Treasury 
agents tried to enter his inquiry, he ordered 
them out, declaring: “This is a State affair. 
You're coming here to listen in and since 
you won’t cooperate, I don’t intend to let 
you in for that purpose.” 

To guard the Black Duck, transferred 
to Providence, was assigned Edward Fo- 
ley, 64, trusted customs agent. Securing 
liquor elsewhere, he became staggering 
drunk on duty, flourished two revolvers at 
a curious crowd, fell to the ground break- 
ing a bottle of whiskey in his pocket, 
rushed to a telephone to call “reinforce- 
ments” from Boston, ended his rampage 
in a sodden stupor. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Main Brace 


When U. S. sailors went to sea to fight, 
splicing-the-main-brace was a rite per- 
formed with fiery grog. But now U. S. 
sailors go to sea to keep the peace. 
Josephus Daniels and others have told 
them that grog is not good for peaceful 
men. The U. S. S. Memphis, about to de- 
part from Baltimore for a southern winter 
cruise, last week installed a main-brace- 
splicer which improved even upon Mr. 
Daniels’ famed grape juice. She was 
equipped with a $7,000 soda fountain and 
ice cream plant. The Navy’s domestic 
scientists estimated that, in Caribbean 
weather, the Memphis crew of 435 would 
consume §8o gals. of ice cream per day. 


FISCAL 
Downing the Debt 


One of President Hoover’s favorite 
statistics is the one which shows that 72¢ 
of every U. S. tax dollar goes for war, 
past and future. About 35¢ of this amount 
is applied to the Public Debt. Before the 


from Washington, Coast 
was temporarily sus- 





War (1915), the U. S. Debt was stabilized 
at just above a billion dollars. The War 
with its military expenses, its loans to 
Allied governments, sent the Debt up to 
a peak of $26,596,701,648 on Aug. 31, 
191g. 

Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew William Mellon announced that 
the Debt is now down to $16,300,921,501. 
During 1929 the reduction had been 
$1,008,724,634. 


RACES 
Black List 


The all-time high record for lynchings 
in the U. S. was set in 1892 with 100 white 
victims, 155 black. Last year ten persons, 











U. & U. 
Dr. Rospert Russa MotTon 


“Rape, 3; murder, 1 “és 

seven of them Negroes, were mobbed to 
death, an all-time low record. So showed 
the figures of Dr. Robert Russa Moton,* 
Negro principal of Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, which annually com- 
piles lynching’s Black List. 

The descending graph of lynchings indi- 
cates their disappearance in 20 years. 
Lynchings for 1929 were one less than for 
1928, six less than for 1927, nine less than 
for 1926. Score by States: Florida, 4; 
Texas, 3; Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, 1 each. For the last 40-year lynching 
period, Georgia leads with 434 Negroes 
killed by mobs. Mississippi is next with 
409, Louisiana third with 287. 

Of the ten lynchings in 1929, six victims 
were taken from the hands of the Law. Of- 
fenses charged: rape, 3; writing insulting 
notes, 2; murder, 1; wounding a white 
man in a brawl, 1; wounding a law officer, 
2; unreported, 1. 

Pleased was Dr. Moton to state: “There 
were 27 instances in which officers of the 
law prevented lynchings . 24 of them 
in Southern States. . In three instances 








*To Dr. Moton, for his work in race rela- 
tions, went last week a gold medal and $1,000, 
the highest of sixteen Harmon awards for dis- 
tinguished achievement among Negroes. 
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armed force was used to repel would-be 


lynchers. . . . Twenty Negro men and two 
Negro women were thus saved from death 
at the hands of mobs.” 


THE STATES 


Prisons & Power 

New York State gained national atten- 
tion and considerable imitation when it 
first led out stiffly against Crime with its 
famed Baumes Laws. These severe penal 
statutes overcrowded the state’s prisons 
with life-term felons, helped breed the 
fierce despair among herded inmates which 
fired last year’s deadly riots at Auburn and 
Dannemora (TIME, Aug. 5, et Seq.). 

Prison reform was naturally Item No. 1 
on the political program at Albany last 
week when the legislature convened to re- 
ceive the annual message of Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Officials 
throughout the land pricked up their ears 
to hear what New York was going to do 
next about crime. To the legislature Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt proposed: 1) large addi- 
tional appropriations for prison construc- 
tion; 2) five emergency prison camps for 
outdoor work; 3) increase of prisoner’s 
ration allowance from 21¢ to 26¢; 4) more 
prudent selection and training of guards. 

Crime has political significance only 
locally, however. Outlanders listened even 
more attentively to what the country’s 
prime Democratic officeholder, the gov- 
ernor of the state which contains Niagara 
Falls, would have to say about Water 
Power. For six years New York's Dem- 
ocratic governors and Republican legis- 
latures have bickered violently but fruit- 
lessly over hydro-electric control. Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, as Governor, laid down 
the Democratic plan: state ownership, con- 
trol and development of St. Lawrence 
River power sites. The Republican plan: 
control and development of power sites by 
private interests under mild state super- 
vision. 

Why Governor Roosevelt, contrary to 


custom, withheld his message until just 
before delivery became plain when the 
legislature heard him reiterate the Smith 
plan and then add in his own right: 

“The state [hydro-electric] agency 
should provide the financing of and retain 
the fee to any system of state-wide power 
transmission of electricity made necessary 
by the new [St. Lawrence] power de- 
velopment. . . . This would reduce the 
cost of electricity many millions of dol- 
lars each year . . . insure a fair and rea- 
sonable rate to the consumer, especially 
the household user. . . . The families of 
this state have been paying too much for 
their electricity and are therefore not in a 
position to use to a proper degree the many 
labor-saving devices of modern invention.” 

The extension of the state-ownership 
theory to include transmission as well as 
sites, plus the appeal to the family pocket- 
book, left no doubt of Governor Roose- 
velt’s purpose to continue to press Water 
Power as a leading political issue in his 
State, perhaps in the nation. 

New York Republicans have been losing 
campaigns on the power issue. Fortnight 
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ago Congressman Bertrand Hollis Snell, 
House Rules Committee Chairman and 
most potent New Yorker in Congress, 
urged G. O. P. state leaders to modify their 
position on power, to compromise with the 
Democrats sufficiently to get the issue out 
of politics. William H. Hill, Hoover- 
appointed leader, echoed the Snell en- 
treaty: “If Roosevelt will not accept the 
Republican offer of a compromise, give 
him what he wants but by all means get the 
question out of next year’s campaign.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s message was cal- 
culated to make it harder than ever for the 
Republicans to compromise, to get power 
out of politics. 


HEROES 
Eagle & Spider 

Not unused to seeing the scars of War 
are employes at the U. S. Pension Bureau. 
But last week they looked, and looked at 
a face such as few of them had ever seen. 
Across the forehead was branded a huge 
double eagle, the wing tips reaching to the 
temples, the tail running half way down 
the nose. Beneath the branded eagle, 
faintly discernible, was the outline of a 
huge spider. 

The face belonged to one Albert Nye 
Roughton, 54, U. S. citizen. Worn, 
wrinkled, penniless, he had tramped from 
Ottumwa, Iowa, to Washington to tell his 
story. He had served aboard the U. S. S. 
Dixie during the Spanish War, was thus 
entitled to a pension. The brand on his 
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ALBERT NvE ROUGHTON 
branded in the blockade. 


brow he got from the Turks in 10915. 
Aboard a British Merchantman running 
the Turkish blockade into Asia Minor, he 
had been captured, mistaken for a spy 
The Turks had marked his forehead with 
their own Spider of Death and Germanys 
Double Eagle. Then they imprisoned him 
in the desolate Blue Mountains. With a 
young English girl named Ada Allen Mace 
whom he later married, he escaped, stole 
a camel, reached the British lines. 
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TERRITORIES 
Sulu Sea Specks 


With ceremonious solemnity last week 
Secretary of State Stimson and Sir Esme 
Howard, British Ambassador to the U. S., 
signed an official document which added 
seven specks in the Sulu Sea to the U. S. 
domain. The specks were the Turtle 
Islands, southwest of the Philippines and 
some 20 miles off the North Borneo coast. 
The U. S. and Great Britain had at last 
agreed upon a boundary line between their 
possessions. Under the four-power Pacific 
Treaty of 1921, the U. S. is prohibited 
from using its new miniature archipelago 
as a naval base. 

Average size-of the Turtle Islands is 1 
mi. by 4 mi. Total population: 220. 
Products: a few thousand dollars worth 
of turtle eggs and copra yearly. The 
British North Borneo Co. will continue to 
administer Turtle Island affairs until the 
U.S. sends out a spick-and-span new gov- 
ernment. 
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“Govern or Get Out” 


Laboriously sawing wood on the Tariff 
at the special session last fall, the Senate 
struck a new and screechy knot—independ- 
ence of the Philippines. Great has been 
the growth among U. S. *beet and cane 
growers of the notion that the free im- 
portation of Filipino sugar menaced their 
industry. Senator King of Utah (beets) 
and Senator Broussard of Louisiana (cane) 
iiiered amendments to cut the Islands 
loose and thereby put their sugar produc- 
tion outside the U. S. tariff wall. Their 
amendments were defeated, but the agita- 
tion for getting rid of the Philippines to 
reduce agricultural competition by no 
means subsided. U. S. husbandmen pro- 
ducing vegetable oils warmed to the idea 
of Philippine independence. Their Con- 
gressmen lustily cheered the proposal last 
month in the House. 

In Washington last week arrived a 
Filipino Commission headed by Manuel 
Roxas, Speaker of the Philippine House of 
Representatives, to plead before Congress 
for the islands’ immediate independence, 
to take advantage of this new economic, 
rather than moral, sentiment for their 
liberation. 


A much longer and more disinterested 
view of basic problems was taken by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, grandson of the late 
great Senator from Massachusetts, in an 
article “Our Failure in the Philippines” in 
the January Harpers. An _ experienced 
newsgatherer, Grandson Lodge last year 
toured the world. In the Philippines, he 
says, he had a shock. 

Wrote he: “In the eyes of more than 
half the wor!d we are making an exhibition 
of ourselves in the Philippines. . . . Con- 
ditions exist there which are at present 
nothing short of scandalous. . . . The at- 
tempt was made to impose the nationalist 
ideal upon a group of peoples having no 
need for it... on the highly unsound 
assumption that what was good for us was 


good for the Malays. ... While the 
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Spaniards killed the Filipinos with cruelty, 
we are reducing them to nothingness with 
kindness. .. . The American Governor 
General of the Philippines is one of the 
hopeless creations in the whole of govern- 
mental history. .. . He can get nothing 
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GRANDSON LODGE 
He wrote of jelly and the Japanese. 


done without licking the boots of . . . the 
mestizo [half-caste], the only class literate 
enough to govern... .” 

U. S. education has created an enormous 
white-collar class of Filipinos who become 
lawyers but, as the country is too poor 
for litigation, “have gone into the most 
profitable occupation in most poor coun- 
tries—politics.” 

The economic maladjustment is that 
“we have turned out crowds cf American- 
educated natives wanting American luxu- 
ries in a land unable to support them. . . . 
It is like putting a Rolls-Royce body on 
a Ford chassis. ... We are doing the 
islands more harm than good. . . . They 
are doing us more harm than good. They 
are too poor to be an important market 
for our manufactured goods. . .. With 
the Philippines we are in a weaker military 
position than we should be without them. 
Our naval forces in the Asiatic waters 
could be swept off the seas by the Japa- 
nese. . . . Our military forces could not 
withstand a determined attack. . . .” 

Assuming that the Philippines are not 
ready for independence, Observer Lodge 
proposed alternatives: 1) Govern them as 
they should be governed, as the British, 
and Dutch govern their Oriental posses- 
sions; or 2) Sell them: to a power with 
colonizing experience and the capacity to 
govern. 

“Politically speaking, the Orient is like 
a jelly—poke one part of it and it all 
shakes,” acknowledged Observer Lodge. 
But, he suggested, Europe might be bene- 
fited if a colonial safety valve were per- 
mitted to a certain country with well- 
known colonizing experience. In short, 
perhaps it would be wise to sell the Phil- 


ippines to Germany. 








POLITICAL NOTES 
Senate Stirrings 


The new year, an election year, brought 
widespread political stirrings among Sena- 
tors and would-be Senators. In November. 
35 Senate seats will be open to contest— 
32 routine rotations, plus special elections 
to fill vacancies in Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio. Primary elections to supply sena- 
torial nominees will commence in April 
Last week’s developments: 

North Carolina. Opposition for the 
first time in 17 years to the renomination 
and reélection of Senator Furnifold Mc- 
Lendel Simmons appeared when Joseph 
William Bailey, potent Raleigh attorney 
and politician, announced his candidacy 
for the June primary. Would-Be Senator 
Bailey, a dry Baptist who supported the 
regular Democratic ticket in 1928, would 


punish Senator Simmons for deserting 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. 
Maine. Famed as a maker of wine 


from grape juice, Senator Arthur Robin- 
son Gould has been extolling temperance, 
has decided not to risk himself again at the 
polls for renomination. Senator Gould’s 
candidate: Congressman Wallace Hum- 
phrey White Jr. of Lewiston, co-author of 
the Dill-White Radio Law, of the Jones- 
White Shipping Law. Opposing Mr. White 
in the June primary will be insurgent one- 
time Governor Ralph Owen Brewster, vic- 
tor in Maine’s waterpower referendum 
last summer (TIME, Sept. 23). 

Alabama. Banished from his party pri- 
mary by 27 members of the Democratic 
State Executive Committee because he 
deserted Smith in 1928, Senator James 
Thomas (“Tom-Tom”) Heflin, who mor- 
tally hates and fears the Roman Pope. 
returned to his State to open a campaign 
as an independent candidate for reélection. 
Said he of the “misguided 27”: “I’m sorry 
for them. How pitiful is their lot! How 
ashamed they must be feeling. . . . But 
Old Tom will show them the proper way 
to the light.” 

Nebraska. Insurgent Republican Sena- 
tor George William Norris went home to 
file for renomination in the primary. He 
anticipated strong Old Guard opposition. 
possibly in the candidacy of onetime Gov- 
ernor Samuel Roy McKelvie, now wheat 
member of the Federal Farm Board. 

Pennsylvania. Senator Joseph R. 
Grundy must face the Republican voters 
in the May primary. Secretary of Labor 
James John Davis was toying with the 
notion of opposing him in that contest. 
First, Secretary’ Davis had said: “The 
pressure upon me is so great I don’t see 
how I am going to get out of running for 
the Governorship.” The “pressure”’ shift- 
ing to a new quarter, he declared last 
week: “I’m not wholly wedded to this 
campaign for Governor. The plans of my 
friends are working out satisfactorily— 
for Governor or U. S. Senator. Once in 
this struggle, I’ll give Pennsylvania voters 
plenty to think about.” Another candi- 
date who vowed he would be in the May 
primary for the Republican nomination 
was William Scott Vare, Senator-Reject, 


invalid. 
























































COMMEMORATE 
A 


PRECIOUS EVENT 


Just as my daughter, radiant and 
lovely in her bridal gown, entered 
the church, the Chimes in the 
belfry—playing for the first time 
—began the Wedding March. 
Full, rich and mellow, the golden 
tones combined with those of 
the organ to provide an ethereal 
accompaniment to the bridal 
procession. Never as long as live 
shall | torget the tender beauty, 
the indescribable charm of that 
scene! 
The happiest of days for the bride 
and groom—and each time the 
Chimes peal forth they will be 
reminded anew of its joyousness! 
Singing their gladness on church 
and state holidays, calling the 
faithful to worship on Sundays, 
cheering the afflicted with their 
daily programs, the Chimes will 
recall, every day in the year, the 
precious event they commemo- 
rate. | wonder whether in all the 
world there is a more beautiful 
wedding remembrance, a more 
appropriate token of love and 
affection! 
From the moment Deagan Tower 
Chimes are installed, they become 
part of the community life. ... The 
quarter-hour peal is a dependable 
time-guide, the daily concert an 
eagerly awaired event, the curfew a 
memory that children carry with 
them through life. , .. Automatically 
played with all the fine tempo shad- 
ings of expert hand-playing they 
send forth every day their message of 
peace, comfort and inspiration .... 
Minimum price of Deagan Chimes is 
$4375, f. 0. b. Chicago. Other 
tones may be added later, if i KS 
desired, as may also the Flectric a tee 
Player. Full informationeladly ‘f 4) 
mailed on request. ae 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


The First Mrs. Fraser. All too occa- 
sionally the modern theatre forgets to be 
either violent or spectacular and exposes 
the excitement which may arise from gen- 
tle gusts of conversation blowing over the 
teacups. Playwright-Dramacritic St. John 
Ervine of London has written a comedy 








GRACE GEORGE BRADY 


devout, well-groomed. 

in which tea is constantly being served, 
the heroine is well past 40, and the voices 
are always modulated. He obtains con- 
siderable drama which is effective though 
well-behaved. Genteel, experienced Grace 
George appears as an English matron who 
has, at his wish, divorced the husband of 
her heart (A. E. Matthews) and who, 
after seven years, skillfully regains him 
while his young, obnoxious second wife 
conceives a passion for a ballroom dancer. 
In her intrigues Miss George seems wise, 
affectionate and lovely. Mr. Matthews, 
pointing his speech with subtle sigh, grunt 
and grumble, gives a human, extremely 
funny portrait of a boyish sort of man 
whose most serious follies must inevitably 
be ingenuous and disarming. The dialog 
is sedately witty rather than wisecracking 
—remarking how, on the basis of deport- 
ment, it is difficult nowadays to tell the 
sexes apart, Miss George observes: “Why, 
just today I received a letter addressed, 
‘Dear Sir or Madame.’ ” 


Grace George, 50, is the wife of Pro- 
ducer William Brady, the mother of 
William Brady Jr. Actress Alice Brady is 
her step-daughter. Born in Manhattan, 
educated in a convent, she is devout, 
seldom misses confession or mass, often 
attends church before she returns home 
after a late party. She speaks French ex- 
cellently, translates French plays for her 
own amusement. She usually looks as if 
she had just left a master modiste. She 
likes to swim, to be alone, to play tennis 
and bridge. She customarily waits a long 
time between engagements. Among her 
plays: The Girl I Left Behind Me, Frou 


Frou, The Two Orphans, Divorcons, Thi 
School for Scandal, The Truth, The Road 
to Rome. 





Wake Up and Dream. Charles B. 
Cochran, the British Ziegfeld, is quite as 
resourceful as his U. S. compeer. The 
music, for instance, which accompanies 
his latest revue is by a trio consisting of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Maurice Ravel 
and that infectious zoologist, Cole (‘‘Let’s 
Do It”) Porter who used to lead the Yale 
Glee Club. A tune by the late great Bach 
is intoned during a dance entitled “Gothic” 
in which two girls named Tilly Losch and 
Ann Barberova strike attitudes marvel- 
ously reminiscent of medieval sculpture 
and stained glass. To the threnodies of 
Ravel, the remarkable Losch, whose danc- 
ing has made her something of a fetish in 
Europe, performs an extraordinary “Ara- 
besque” in which her hands and torso trace 
sinuous designs while her feet remain 
motionless. Cole Porter fulfills the duty 
of popular composers to provide at least 
one haunting ballad per show. Its name: 
“What is This Thing Called Love?” 

Among Mr. Cochran’s other blandish- 
ments are suave Jester Jack Buchanan 
and an ingratiating ingenue named Jessie 
Matthews. There is also Tina Meller, sis- 
ter of the famed Raquel, a smoldering 
mite whose dances are Castillian and 
carnal, and the Griffiths Brothers whose 
appearance disguised as a horse proves 
again that nothing is much funnier than 
the combination of animal aspect and 
human behavior. Neglecting ambitious 
scenery and lavish chorus effects, Mr. 
Cochran has revitalized the decrepit revue 
formula with large doses of the unfailing 
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TILLy Loscu 


.. « brings the middle ages to life 
remedy of personality. Wake Up and 
Dream succeeds because it contains in- 
dividuals who do individual things. 

Tilly Losch learned to feel comfortable 
in a ballet skirt at the Wiener Staats-Oper 
(Vienna) when she was six years old. She 
has been on the payroll ever since, obtain- 
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MODERNIZATION YEAR IN INDUSTRY 








That 1930 is to be a year of intensive 
modernizing of industry hardly admits of 
question. Among all the signs of the times 
this one stands out like a beacon light. Even 
“Ol’ Man Ribber’” is to be modernized, 
according to announcement made recently 
by Practical-economist President Hoover. 

The White House conferences have 
served to speed. up, to make more immedi- 
ately operative, programs of construction 
and improvement that are simply in the 
line of economic necessity. 

“Progress is not how long you can keep 
a thing, but how quickly you can economic- 
ally scrapit,’’ is the epigrammatic statement 
of modern business philosophy credited to 
manufacturing leader and financial states- 
man Owen D. Young. 





ECONOMIC QUESTION 
“Is the location of our plant most favorable 
with relation to markets?” 


Not the millions of reassuring words, but 
the millions of reassuring dollars actually 
appropriated for bringing plant facilities 
up-to-date, by the Steel Corporation and 
scores of others, show conclusively that big 
business believes that 1930 is a good year 
to spend money in order to make money. 
As an important economic factor encourag- 
ing this policy, an exceptionally favorable 
credit situation must not be overlooked. 


Questions 


Plain to directors of corporations, there- 
fore, is the indication that the industrial 
concern which comes to the end of this year 
without a completely modernized plant or 
plants will be more seriously handicapped 
than ever in doing a profitable business. 

Many are the “economic conferences” 
not reported in the daily press or the busi- 
hess papers. Questions executives and 
directors are discussing include such as 
these: 

“Is the location of our plant or plants 

most favorable with relation to present 

or prospective markets? 

“Ts the layout of our plant efficient, and 

are the methods employed economical? 











AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


“Are we able to compete on the most 
favorable terms with anybody in the 
industry? 

“If not, why? 

“What will we have to do in order to 
answer ‘yes’ to each of these questions? 
“How much will it cost? 

“How long will it take?” 


Answers 


Equipped by experience, extraordinary in 
its scope and success, to help industrialists 
find the correct answers to such questions, 
the Austin organization will supply valuable 
information quickly through any of its 
seventeen offices from Coast to Coast. 

This nationwide organization, while of- 
fering no efficiency studies, presents ideas, 
furnishes up-to-the-minute production lay- 
out and plant arrangement as a result of 
specialized engineering experience in many 
different industries. ..provides a complete 
service of design, construction, and building 
equipment. 

Serving many different industries, Austin 
is able to adapt ideas which have proved 
successful in one, to others whose products 
are of an entirely different nature. For 
example, the principle of straight line pro- 
duction has been pioneered by Austin in a 
number of totally unrelated industries. 

Strictly in keeping with modern needs, 
the Austin Method of Building is like 
straight line production in manufacturing. 
Embracing the complete project—design, 
construction and building equipment—it 
begins at one end and goes right through 
to the completed product, ready for delivery 
to the customer, in the shortest possible time. 


It eliminates delays, back-tracking, extra 
handling, waste, unnecessary labor or over- 
head of any kind. It is the application of the 
most advanced production methods to big, 
complicated building projects. 

Under this result-getting method, Austin 
is able to guarantee in advance the total 
cost, completion date within a specified 
short time, and high quality of materials 
and workmanship. 





INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 
“. .. have employed the Austin Method .. .” 


Scores of the nation’s industrial leaders 
have employed the Austin Method to their 
complete satisfaction. 

Large companies contemplating new 
main plant projects, branch plants, ware- 
houses, revamping or extension of present 
facilities, will find it worth while to get in 
touch with Austin. Phone the nearest office, 
wire or send the Memo. 





STRAIGHT LINE PRODUCTION 


. eliminates delays, back-tracking, extra handling, waste, 
unnecessary labor or overhead.” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix 
Seattle Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


project containing 
} “The Austin Book of Buildings.”” Individual 


Firm 





THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested ina 


. sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
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YOUR OFFICE DEMANDS A PERSONALITY 



















































Here is an invitation to action. It is one of 


the interiors in our offices in 
the Chanin Building 


Most of your working hours are spent in your own 
office. It quickly assumes a personality as definite as 
your own. Your executive talents, the expansion of your 
personality, require an environment keyed to you, tuned 
to the tempo of modern business. A Jenter interior is 
created, individually, to interpret that. It offers a stimu- 
lating setting for thought and action. 


A MODERN WORKSHOP FOR THE 
MODERN EXECUTIVE 


Like your brain, it is uncluttered with trivial details, with 
distracting influences. Its simplicity affords a decided 
directness for the action of the day. Its dignity and grace 
present a beauty heretofore unfound in business. 


Martin Jenter, his staff of artists and craftsmen, create 
interiors that not only represent the executive, but that 
also express the character of the entire organization 

and its products. 
A Jenter Interior is custom-made to fit your needs, 
to interpret your organization and yourself. 
A conferencewill start sketches and plans. 


Visit our offices and show- 
rooms in the 
Chanin Building. 
Telephone: Ashland 1166 
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ing sundry leaves of absence. Her only 
previous U. S. appearance was in Max 
Reinhardt’s production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (1927) but she directed the 
dances for Noel Coward’s recent ‘revue 
This Year of Grace and his current musi- 
comedy Bitter Sweet. Most of the routines 


| in Wake Up and Dream are also hers. 


. 


Ginger Snaps, a Negro revue, not only 








| has frantic dancing and torch songs but 


also includes a chicken-stealing episode. 
The New York Times: “Less than nothing 
was added to the midtown New Year’s Eve 
gay ety. ...” The New York World: 
bak, ompletely unbearable. + 
‘ag 

City Haul. He her srt Rawlinson, one of 
the good looking men that girls of a 
decade ago used to admire at the cinema, 
proves to be a better legitimactor than 





| most of his Hollywood brethren who have 


tried the stage. As the well-tailored and 


| unscrupulous Mayor of an Illinois city, 


he performs with a constant gusto and 
occasional subtlety which extracts a modi- 
cum of amusement from a superficial play 
about municipal grafting. The crisis is 
achieved when the Mayor’s _thieveries 
threaten to reflect on his daughter, but 
there is a boy who loves her and who is 
able to protect the Mayor’s good name 
for her sake. 
a cee oe 

Damn Your Honor was conceived by 
Bayard Veiller, a tireless practitioner of 
the grapeshot-&-canister style of playwrit- 
ing, and Becky Gardiner, recruited from 
the heroic reaches of cinemaland. It has 
a piratical hero named La Tour (John 
Halliday), a high-born heroine named 


| Cydalyse (Jessie Royce Landis), five set- 


tings by Lee Simonson depicting various 
splendid aspects of Colonial New Orleans. 
When the buccaneer has gained the heart 
and boudoir of the Governor’s wife and 
that overbearing villain has been duly 
cuckolded, there occurs what bids fair to 
be recalled as a line-of-the-season. La 
Tour discovers that Michel, a devoted 


pirate lass lovingly engaged in his service, 


has a trickle of crimson on her blouse. 
‘““But—you’re wounded!” he exclaims. As 
she plunges to the floor, the girl replies: 
“Damn it!—I’m dead!” 


ms 


Revival 

The Playboy of the Western World. 
Christopher Mahon is a daft and timid 
fellow who strikes his father in an alterca- 
tion and fancies that he has killed him. 
Fleeing across the wild coast of County 
Mayo he tells the tale of his patricide in a 
public house and is immediately heralded 
for bravery, ogled by the village girls. 
With this impetus he becomes indeed a 
dashing fellow. Then his avenging father 
appears and the psychological fun begins. 
This famed, lyrical comedy by J. M. Synge 
is now revived by the Irish Theatre. The 
actors find it as difficult to speak distinctly 
as they did in The Silver Tassie (TIME, 
Nov. 4) and are inclined to roar and 
brandish when accenting rather than vio- 
lence is to be desired. To excuse these 
earnest people on the ground that they 
have a fine play would be like excusing a 
schoolgirl pianist because the chords that 
she fails to strike were conceived by 
Chopin. 
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ON HINGES .... 


F the principal street of your town were hinged 
like a gigantic box-top, the problem of pipe 
replacement would be a comparatively easy one. 
When a water or gas main wore out, traffic could 
be detoured for a few hours, the pipe repaired 
and the lid lowered again. How easy! What 
matter if mains didn’t last, if repairs or replace- 
ments could be made so quickly and easily. 


Fantastic? Certainly, but no more impractical 
than the using of short-lived, unproved pipe 
under our costly, present-day city pavements. 
For tearing up streets to replace worn-out mains 
is actually a very expensive business. It involves 
high-priced labor, specialized machinery and 
costly materials, in addition to the cost of the 
new pipe. And, directly or in- 
directly, taxpayers pay the bills. 

Short-lived pipe may be alright 
for a street on a hinge, but with 
our modern, costly and massive 
street construction, alert engineers 
specify the mostdurablepipe known 
—cast iron pipe. 

Cast iron pipe lasts for centuries. 
There is cast iron pipe in active use 


Look for the “Q-check” sym- 
bol stenciled in white as 
It is the reg- 
istered trade mark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research As- 
sociation and identifies Cast 


shown below. 


Iron Pipe made by the lead- 


ing pipe founders listed in this 


advertisement. 


Pease Jinow 


CAST IRON PIPE 





today which was laid more than 250 years ago. It is 
theonlyferrousmetal pipe that rust willnotdestroy. 


Cast iron pipe marked with a “Q-check” sym- 
bol is produced by modern methods, in accor- 
dance with established technical specifications, 
by the leading pipe founders listed below. The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association offers 
complete information on the use of cast iron pipe 
for gas, water, sewers, road culverts and industrial 
needs. Thisinformationischeerfully supplied with- 
out costorobligation. Address: The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


TheCast Iron Pipe Research Associationis a service organ- 
ization of leading pipe founders, formedtopromotethe scien- 
tific improvement and proper use of Cast 
Iron Pipe. Pipe bearing the Association 
“Q-check” mark may be obtained from 
the following: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. 
Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson Iron Company, 
Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foun- 
dry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foun- 
dry and Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 
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PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Interviewed last week, President Paul 
von Hindenburg of the German Re- 
public said: “I have always been a Mon- 
archist. In sentiment I still am. Now it 
is too late for me to change. But it is 
not for me to say that the new way is 
not the better way, the right way. So it 
may prove to be. . . . Iam not a pacifist. 
That is not my attitude. But all my im- 
pressions of war are so bad that I could 
he for it only under the sternest necessity 
—the necessity of fighting Bolshevism or 
of defending one’s country.” 


> 








Lieut.-General Jan Christiaan 
(“Slim Jannie”) Smuts, onetime Prime 
Minister of South Africa, arrived in Man- 
hattan for a lecture tour through the U. S. 
and Canada. Said he: “I am not here to 
try to deflect you from your course but 
I shall have something to say in my 
speeches about what the League of Nations 
has accomplished for Europe and other 
parts of the world. . . . With new devel- 
opments that have come about, it is certain 
that no nation will be so foolish as to 


ad 
———————— 


dissipate its powers against the armaments 
of another. No, the attack of the future 
would be against the civil population and 
the weapons would be poison gas and 
bacteria. I don’t call that war... . War 
is really a high-hat thing and I’m not so 
sure but what I’ve enjoyed it.” 





o—- 


Calvin Coolidge, Julius Rosenwald 
and Alfred Emanuel Smith announced 


institutions in eight months, they selected 
34 worthy beneficiaries, among them: Boy 
Scouts ($500,000), Girl Scouts ($500,000), 
Red Cross ($375,000), Y. M. C. A. ($250,- 
ooo), Y. M. H. A. ($75,000). Between 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Smith arose some 
discussion as to how the news should best 
be handled by the press. 

Mr. Coolidge: 1 think it would be all 
right to publish the story of the meeting 








— 








THREE TRUSTEES 
Mr. Coolidge: “I think it will be ready Monday.” 


that they had decided how to apportion the 
$6,000,000 fund left in their care by the 
late Charitarian Conrad Hubert, flashlight 
manufacturer. After appraising some 500 
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THAT IMPORTANT 
first IMPRESSION 


ENVELOPES and letterheads of 


Old Hampshire Bond challenge 
and win instant respect wherever they are seen, and at the 
same time claim attention. They make that impor ant 
first impression a favorable one for the firm they repre- 
sent; they give an added importance to your letter. More 
than 60 years ago the first hundred pounds of Old 
Hampshire Bond was manufactured—today the produc- 
tion runs into hundreds of tons. Made from 100% new, 


clean linen and cotton clippings, there is no finer paper 


\ than Old Hampshire Bond. If you will ask your engraver 


or printer, he will show you a complete line of samples 


in white and twelve attractive colors. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Hla Hampshire Bond 


today [Thursday] and then the announce- 
ment on Monday. 

Mr. Smith: No. That scatters it too 
much. It all ought to be printed Mon- 
GAY. rae 
Mr. Coolidge: That won’t hurt the story 

Mr. Smith: It won’t go on the front 
page. It will go way back beside O’Sulli- 
van’s heels. (To reporters) Well, you 
can say we met today. 

Mr. Coolidge (to reporters): I think it 
will be ready Monday. 


Erich Maria Remarque, author of -1// 
Quiet on the Western Front, took some 
friends out to the Avus Race Track, Ber- 
lin. His Bugatti slithered along the wet 
asphalt, flipped over, hurting his nose and 
right leg, shaking up his friends. 


James Roosevelt, eldest son of Gover- 
nor Franklin Delano Roosevelt of New 
York, sat beside his father in Albany, heard 
clemency pleas for three Buffalo murderers 
sentenced to death. Said Governor Roose- 
velt: “Inasmuch as Jim is going to be a 
lawyer I thought it would be good ex- 
perience for him.” Next year James will 
go to Harvard Law School. 


a 


Around a Manhattan drugstore a crowd 
of people gathered, peering through the 
windows at a man who was buying some 
toothpaste. The buyer emerged and 
strolled down a sidestreet. The crowd 
strolled after him, growing as it moved, so 
that by the time the purchaser of tooth- 
paste stopped before a basement door un- 
der a brownstone house, some 150 fairsized 
people, none looking larger than small 
boys compared to the object of their inter- 
est, stood around him, pointing, murmur- 
ing. He was Primo Carnera, Brobding- 
nagian Italian fisticuffer, 6 ft. 114 in., 287 
lbs. by latest measurements, arrived in the 
S. for fights not yet announced. He 
spoke to the face that appeared at the grill 
of the doorway, and, bending his head, 
went inside. 
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“She saw the point—and her 
investments still bring her ina 


sure income, year after year” 


M. ‘T. GILMORE, President of the San Diego 


Trust and Savings Bank, 


tells how he 


diagnosed a family’s financial needs . . . 


~ 


and how they profited by 


wh J's predicament was one 
which bothers lots of us,” said 
Mr. Gilmore with a smile. “Her 
income, she told me, just didn’t go 
far enough! 

“Mrs. J was not a widow. Her 
husband had a moderate salary. 
But with three children ... now 
and then a sickness .. . the dentist 
... the old car getting wheezy... 
even. when you added the small 


independent income Mrs. J herself 


possessed, the money didn’t seem 
to keep pace with things. 

“She came in to talk to me one 
day some years ago. She said many 
of her friends were making invest- 
ments which ‘doubled their money’. 
She wanted some such magic solu- 
tion for her problem. 


“<But that isn’t the way for you 
to invest, Mrs. J,’ I told her. ‘You 
need to have a definite amount 
coming in—that you can count on. 
And you really can’t afford to risk 
losing your principal, can you?’ 

“T analyzed her situation for her 
and showed her ways in which she 
could increase her income and yet 
safeguard her principal. 

“Well selected bondsare the best 
thing for you,’ I told her. 

“She saw the point—and that 
little family has balanced its outgo 


il. 
x.) 
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“Mrs. J's predicament was 
one which bothers alot of us” 


with its income without resorting 
to speculation—which for them 
would certainly have been a dan- 
gerous game. 

“All but one child is now through 
school—and Mrs. J’s increased in 
come, coming in regularly every 
month, is now giving to her hus 
band and herself a lot of the little 
luxuries they’ve always wanted.” 


Year after year, in every type of com 
munity, investors will find able and 
trustworthy friends in their bankers. 
Bankers feel a deep responsibility to- 
ward depositors who come to them 
for guidance, and advise investing in 
securities where safety for both princi- 
pal and interest is considered above 
everything else. 
From a banker, as from a high grade 
investment house, the investor can 
learn how much he can reasonably ex- 
pect to get, in income, from bonds that 
have the required degree of safety. 
Inallsections of the country,overg 
bankers choose from Straus offerings 
for recommendation to their customers 
and for their own investment needs. 
These include real estate, railroad, mu 
nicipal, public utility and foreign bonds. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


STRAUS BUILDINGS... .In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blyd.., 


©: y30, by S. W. Straus & Co. 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 





tS INS 


M. T. Gitmore, President of the San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank, has long 
occupied a place of leadership in the affair y 
of this prosperous California city. For man) 
years he has been identified with ats civt 
as well as its industrial development. 


Nef 


Send for this booklet. . “tow to Invest 
Money” explains all the 
popular types of invest- 
ment securities, in easy- 
to-understand terms. 
Every serious investor 
should own a copy. Sim- 
ply send the coupon below. 


we” $.N. STRAUS & CO. 
- 565 Filth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without ob] 
gation, a copy of Booklet A-1114, 
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5 Minutes—from Package to Platter 


So quick—so easy—this new way to enjoy chicken 
—Hormel cooked and Flavor-Sealed. For all you 
really do is just brown it. 

No plucking. No cleaning for you to do. Just warm 
the can to melt the juices. Pour them off. Finish 
opening the can. Cut the chicken apart, or just in 


halves. Brown in hot fat. Then it is ready to serve. 


You will find new flavors in Hormel chicken— 
flavors and juices which cook away in steam in 
ordinary open cooking. Because Hormel chicken is 
cooked in its own package, Flavor-Sealed. 


Every Hormel chicken is selected, milk fed, plucked 
and cleaned to perfection. Then inspected and certi- 


fied to be healthy, wholesome and clean by U. S 
Government Inspectors. Then each whole or half 
chicken is sealed in its own package and immedi- 
ately cooked. Protected from all contamination— 


its superb juicy flavor insured by Flavor-Sealing. 


Atall leading food stores. WholeChickens or Halves- 
2to4)4lbs., net weight. Sealed and U.S.Certified. Keep 
on hand forinstantuse. Geo. A.Hormel &Co., Austin, 
Minn. British Distributors, Marples, Jones &Co.,Ltd.,Liverpool. 


QUICK WAYS 


To Serve Cold—Chill the To Broil or Roast—Pour off 
package in your refrigerator. juices. Wipe the chicken dry. 
Open and serve a Whole Dot with butter. Place in hot 
oven 15 minutes. Baste often 
with the juices. 
To Fry—Warm the package Jellied Juices—These ane 
and pour off the juices. Cut’ marvelous for soups and 
chicken into parts as usual. gravies. Contain the very ¢s- 
Brown in hot fat, 5 minutes. sence of chicken. 


Chicken in its jellied juices. 





READY COOKED—MILK FED 





TIME 


7 Quick as Toast | 






U.S. INSPECTED 
and CERTIFIED 


» THE 
FLAVOR-SEALED 
IDEA 


Hormel Flavor-Sealed 
Foods are first sealed 
in the vacuum pack- 
age. Then cooked. 
None of the original 
flavors and juices can 
escape. Flavors are 
cooked in, not out. 

Flavor-Sealing saves 
the Flavor and saves 
you hours of Labor. 


Only Hormel Foods 
ave Flavor-Sealed 


Included among Flavor- 
Sealed Foods are Ham (Whole 
and Half), Spiced Ham, Pork 
Tongue and Luncheon Meat 





HORMEL FG eal CHICKEN 


WHOLE OR HALVES 
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RELIGION 


Poling’s Progress 

‘The front line of the Christian ministry 
no longer is in the so-called heathen lands. 
It runs through the heart of 20th Century 
civilization. It is on Fifth Avenue and 
on Broadway, and not in darkest Africa, 
that the Christian Church will live her 
abundant life or sink to mediocrity. Is 
Christ the Son of the Living God? What 
of the great confession of Peter?* ... It 
is the Christ of Peter’s stupendous affir- 
mation who can and will save man and 
man’s society. Only He is the world-suf- 
ficient Saviour. In Him, our schisms shall 
at last be healed and our divisions re- 
moved.” 

Thus last week spoke popular, robust 
Dr. Daniel Alfred Poling in his farewell 
sermon at Manhattan’s Marble Collegiate 
Reformed Church. After seven years he 
had resigned to devote his time to radio 
preaching, writing and editing—the only 
pastor of his 302-year-old sect in New 
York ever to leave his post for a reason 
other than ill health. 

Dr. Poling’s connection with his church 
had been happy, but his tendency has 
always been expansive, his influence mov- 
ing ever outward. Having played potent 
football at Dallas College (Oregon), hav- 
ing run for the Governorship of Ohio 
(1912) at the age of 28 chiefly to boost 
Prohibition (he was too young to hold 
office), having written novels and cam- 
paigned for Labor, he entered organized 
religion with energy unabated and was 
soon not only pastor of a big metropolitan 
church but editor-in-chief of The Christian 
Herald, President of the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in America, Presi- 
dent of the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor. ‘ 

It is this last interest which will particu- 
larly absorb Dr. Poling in the immediate 
future. On the Berengaria he and Mrs. 
Poling sailed last week for Europe, where 
he will superintend preparations for the 
Eighth World’s Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention to be held in Berlin next August 
Similar conventions have heretofore been 
irregular (the last was in London in 1926): 
hereafter they are intended to be biennial. 
To Berlin will go representatives of 34 
national Christian Endeavor organizations, 
including from 700 to 1,900 delegates from 
the U. S. Theme of the convention, at 
which Dr. Poling will preside: ‘‘The Chal- 
lenge of Christ to Modern Youth.” Topics 
to be emphasized: international goodwill. 
citizenship, evangelism. 


Hulda Stumpf 


Modern missionaries lead safe lives; the 
years are long past when cannibals ate 
them. But at the Africa Inland Mission 
Station in Kijabe is a little dwelling some 
300 yards from the rest of the buildings. 
Hulda Stumpf, Secretary to the Head Mis- 
sionary, lived there alone. She was 63. 
had been in Kijabe for 20 years. She had 
grown deaf in the Lord’s service. Last 
week her body was found, attacked. 
bruised, smothered to death. 











* 1nd Simon Peter answered and said, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God— 
MATTHEW 16:16. 
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There ts a NEW TYPE 2 motordom/ 








It supersedes all Hudson achievements 


of the past... 


It sells in Hudson’s well-known price range 


This is a new type. This is Hudson's Great 8. So 
tremendous its advancements that Hudson's famous 


achievements of the past are unhesitatingly set aside 
to produce it. 


The motoring world thoroughly understands that no 
ordinary car or merely conventional eight would be 
entrusted to take up the onward stride of Hudson 
leadership. How searching, then, the tests, and supreme 
the proofs that we have required of it. 

It is a complete new car throughout. Important in 
principle is the relation of horse-power to car weight, 
It accounts for unusual alertness in get-away and in 
speed. It contributes much to operation economy. 


Here, then, is performance more flexible and smooth 


NEW MOTOR .« . NEW CHASSIS .«-s 


in all ranges than any in’ Hudson's famous past. Here 
is quicker get-away and greater ‘hill climbing ability. 
Here is a motor so smooth and powerful that it imparts 
a new riding sensation—active, free, effortless. 


Equal distinction marks appearance. Bodies in modern- 
istic design have new contours, new finishes. Individ- 
uality and distinction is outstanding. There is such a 


wide variety of colors that buyers can make their own 
personal selection. 


Only a car possessing these qualities in pre-eminent 
degree could earn the right to carry on Hudson leader- 
ship. It sells in Hudson's well-known price range. It 
must continue Hudson's reputation for producing the 
world’s greatest value. And it questions the wisdom 
of ever paying more for any car. 


NEW BODIES =. . NEW THROUGHOUT 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


bo 
ve 
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These New Giant Rails are Laid 





Pennsylvania trains run on fastest schedules made between Chicago and New York, St. Louis and New York. 
Yet their swift journey is accomplished with ease — for they travel by the shortest line over one of the 


best-kept roadbeds in the world . 


. . These new, heavier rails are only one of many recent advances. 


ensuring smoother, swifter travel for Pennsylvania trains 


Arrapy on all the Pennsylvania’s 
main line the work nears comple- 
tion. And progress is rapid in the 
territory beyond... 

The old rails are removed! The 
new, heavier rails are laid! And new 
ties! Clean stone ballast! Larger tie 
plates . . 

To effect such improvements over 
its vast system since 1925, the Penn- 
sylvania has purchased a yearly av- 
erage of over 200,000 tons of steel 
rail alone—the largest consecutive 
yearly purchases in railroad history. 

e 7. a 
Pernars you yourself have noticed 
it... if you have ridden recently 
overthe Pennsylvania’s lines between 
New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis 
... the new extraordinary smoothness 


with which your train speeds over the 
raus! 

For these new rails used by the 
Pennsylvania represent an important 
advance in railroad engineering. 

Weighing 130 pounds to the yard, 
they are almost a third heavier than 
the former standard. Held to heavy 
ties by steel spikes and tie plates, 
firmly anchored with steel anchors, 
and ballasted with stone—they seem 
not to feel the weight of the half- 
million-pound steel giants which 
speed over them. 

A railroad is always being rebuilt. 
In its progress it constantly renews 
itself. Over 30,000 men are employed 
in the maintenance and improvement 
of the Pennsylvania’s right of way. 
Day after day there are inspections, 
tests, replacements. 


And you in your berth at night—in 
your cushioned seat during the day— 
recognize theimprovementinsmooth- 


er, swifter travel—speed with comfort. 
. e . 
These popular trains now travel swift- 
ly, smoothly over the new, heavier 
rails: 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
THE AMERICAN 
New York, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington, Baltimore and Chicago 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington, Philadelphia and New York 
THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East 
CINCINNATI LIMITED 


New York. Philadelphia and Cincinnati 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
P gers, & d 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
New Big Three 

SNOWDEN, Briand and Stresemann 
were the “Big Three” at the first Hague 
Reparations Conference, with SNOWDEN 
towering in the news because of his un- 
expected, stubborn demand ‘for a bigger 
slice of “reparations spongecake” (TIME, 
Aug. 12 et seq.). 

But last week, when the second Hague 
Conference met, the new “Big Three” 
were seen to be CURTIUS, TARDIEU 
and SNOWDEN, with the courageous, 
crippled and allegedly crapulous* little 
Yorkshireman totally missing from head- 
lines because, having bitten off $9,520,000 
worth of “spongecake,” he has sensibly 
shut his mouth on it. 

Eyes, cameras, typewriters and a roar- 
ing battery of telegraph machines were 
busy with new issues, new men. For them 
hospitable Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands had carpenters knock to- 
gether a huge round table in what is 
ordinarily the lower house of the Dutch 
Parliament. A little hasty, a little crude 
were these arrangements, for the lower 
house had just risen a few days before. 
But a big, bland tablecloth covered chinks 
and splinters, was only a little lumpy. 
Eyeing each other shrewdly sat the two 
young statesmen, newly great, between 
whom the chief issues of last week lay: 
Dr. Julius Curtius, successor to the late 
great Dr. Gustav Stresemann as Foreign 
Minister of the German Republic; and 
M. André Pierre Gabriel Amedeé Tardieu, 
famed.as “L’Americain,” successor to M. 
Aristide Briand as Prime Minister of the 
French Republic.+ 

Curtius is 52, Tardieu is 53. In the way 
of Democracy v. Autocracy jaunty Captain 
Tardieu of the 44th Alpine Chasseurs, 
was wounded and received the Legion 
d'Honneur’s red rosette “for extraordinary 
courage,” 

Meanwhile, as commander of a Ger- 
man battery, Dr. Curtius rushed his guns 
forward at a crucial moment in the Bat- 
tle of Verdun, demolished an important 
French fort, was promoted to the staff 
of the then Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Offensive, Crown Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm, and received from the Imperial 
hand itself the Iron Cross. Quiet Dr. 
Curtius, who looks even more like a 
U. S. businessman than M. Tardieu, is 
the first soldier to be appointed Foreign 
Minister of the German Republic. 

Issue of Sanctions. The first thing that 
Curtius and Tardieu did at The Hague— 
once the conference had been formally 
opened by Prime Minister Henri Jaspar 


*This elegant British adjective, meaning “sick 
as a result of gross intemperance in eating or 
drinking,” was publicly applied to Mr. Snowden 
in the House of Commons fortnight ago by his 
immediate predecessor as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Right Honorable Winston Leonard 
Spencer Churchill, M. P., onetime Lord Rector 
of Aberdeen University. 

*Foxy old M. Briand, who has been twelve 
times Prime Minister, accompanied M. Tardieu 
as Foreign Minister last week, effaced himself 
as much as possible, let the youngster have his 
day, 


of Belgium—was to get together for a 
long secret conference at the Hotel des 
Indes where they were rumored to have 
exchanged high words. 

Both were agreed on the general prin- 
ciple that the great powers must now 
ratify once and for all the Owen D. Young 
Plan, which fixes for the first time the 
total which Germany owes in reparations 


; e | 








Fotograms 
GERMANY’S CURTIUS 


Great issues arose in a bedroom. 


and lays down the complete scale of pay- 
ments for 58 years. So far so good. But 
deputies of the French Parliament have 
been asking M. Tardieu: “What guarantee 
has France that Germany will make these 
payments? What punishment awaits Ger- 
many if she decides not to pay?” 

The Young Plan, a purely business docu- 
ment, does not provide for inflicting pun- 
ishment—or, in the suave language of 
diplomacy, “for the application of sanc- 
tions.” 

The German position, which Dr. Curtius 
undoubtedly urged upon M. Tardieu last 
week, is: First that no punishment is pro- 
vided for France if she decides to welch 
on her debts to Britain and the U. S.; 
second that Washington has within the 
past fortnight signed a separate financial 
agreement with Berlin in which there is 
not one word about “sanctions” covering 
payment by the Fatherland of the cost 
of U. S. occupation of part of Germany 
after the war; finally that Germany ex- 
pects the Allies and particularly M. 
Tardieu to follow the lead of President 
Hoover in taking the word of Germany 
that she will pay as her sole and sufficient 
bond. 

Compromise on this great issue was 
scarcely in the air last week as the one- 
time battlefield enemies argued in a bed- 
room. But the possibility was mooted 
that a reparations arbitration board might 
be set up, with Germany and France both 
binding themselves to accept its decisions. 


Wall Street Issue. Bigger than “sanc- 
tions” is Wall Street. Can and will the 
U. S. investor buy up huge blocs of the 
reparations bonds which Europe hopes to 
put on the market as soon as the Young 
Plan comes into effect, thus pouring 
billions of U. S. dollars into the treasuries 
of the Allied Powers, and leaving the U. S. 
investor with security in the shape of a 
German promise? 

When the first Hague Conference met 
it was assumed by all that this could be 
done, and France displayed far less anxiety 
about that than she did last week about 
whether Germany might default. But the 
Wall Street crash has raised doubts as to 
whether U. S. investors can be depended 
on to hold the German bag—full or empty 
as the future will reveal. Last week lean, 
jocular Melvin Alvah Traylor, President of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, and 
quiet, thickset Jackson Eli Reynolds, Pres- 
ident of First National Bank of New York, 
were on the Atlantic en route to tell the 
statesmen at The Hague what can be ex- 
pected from U. S. investors. Mr. Reynolds 
was chairman of the Baden-Baden bankers 
committee which drew up the charter and 
statutes of the proposed Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements (B. I. S.), “The cash 
register of Young Plan payments” (True, 
Sept. 23 et seg.); and Mr. Traylor has 
been mentioned as probable chairman of 
the B. I. S. Before sailing from Man- 
hattan on the Berengaria they consulted 
the oracles of J. P. Morgan & Co. It 
was freely said at The Hague that until 
these were known the conference could 
not really begin. Several delegates voiced 
indignation at the tardiness of 
bearers Reynolds and Traylor. 

“Oriental Issues.” Correspondents in- 
sisted on referring to the 


omen 


reparations 


problems of Austria, Hungary and Bul- 
garia v. the Little Entente (7.e., Czecho- 


slovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania) as the 
“Oriental Issues’—a complete misnomer 
since not one of these countries is 
“oriental” and Bulgaria and in some dis- 
tricts Jugoslavia are the only ones where 
the people freely admit that they are 
“Balkan.” (Call a Hungarian ‘You Bal- 
kan!” and his hackles will infallibly rise.) 

In the special commission of the con- 
ference appointed to deal with these 
problems and chairmanned by Louis- 
Loucheur (“The Richest Man in France”’), 
notable progress was made last week when 
the “orientals” accepted in principle the 
following plan: Let Austria renounce her 
claims against the Little Entente on ac- 
count of their seizures of Austrian lands 
and property; and let the Little Entente 
renounce their claims against Austria for 
reparations. Though this simple compro- 
mise gained much favor, it was by no 
means certain to be adopted, and the 
complex related issues touching Hungary 
and Rumania reared ugly heads. 

Six hundred thousand dollars annually 
until 1966 is asked from Bulgaria in rep- 
arations, and she offered last week to pay 
$430,000 a year for the same period with 
chances good that the difference would 
be split. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Royal Honors 


@ Rosie Rosenberg is a John Smith sort 
of name. Last week the thousands of 
Rosie Rosenbergs had cause to rejoice. 
His Majesty George V, Defender of the 
Faith, King and Emperor, had just con- 
ferred the august title “Commander of 
the Civil Division Order of the British 


Empire” upon Miss Rose (‘Rosie’) 
Rosenberg. 
U. S. Citizens remember how Rose 


Rosenberg landed in New York last fall 
amid salutes, sirens, cheers and a blizzard 
of ticker tape; how she went by special 
train to Washington and was received at 
the White House; how she moved in a 
triumphal pageant through Canada and 
finally sailed for home and England with 





International 
Rose (‘‘Roste”) ROSENBERG 
A Defender made her a Commander. 


James Ramsay MacDonald whose hard- 
slaving private secretary she is. 

q@ Arthur Augustus William Harry Pon- 
sonby is not a name like Rosie Rosenberg. 
His father was private secretary to the 
late great Victoria, Queen and Empress, 
who made “dear little Arthur” her page- 
boy. From knee breeches and gold lace 
Mr. Ponsonby grew up to be a Liberal 
politician, but his conscientious objection 
to the World War caused him to be ostra- 
cised by all his friends and he was forced 
into the Labor Party. Last week, as one 
of the staunchest intimates of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ponsonby, M. P., was cre- 
ated Baron. 

In the U. S., Onetime Page Ponsonby is 
chiefly famed for his book Falsehood in 
Wartime (Dutton, $2), exposing Allied lies 
used to win the War. Its most devastating 
passage is a simple sequence of five news- 
paper clippings: 

When the fall of Antwerp became known 
the church bells were rung. 

Kolnische Zeitung (Cologne). 

According to the Kélnische Zeitung, the 
clergy of Antwerp were compelled to ring 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


the church bells when the fortress was 


taken. —Le Matin (Paris). 

According to what Le Matin has heard 
from Cologne, the Belgian priests who 
refused to ring the church bells when 
Antwerp was taken have been driven away 
from their places. 

—The Times (London). 

According to what The Times has heard 
from Cologne via Paris, the unfortunate 
Belgian priests who refused to ring the 
church bells when Antwerp was taken 
have been sentenced to hard labor. 

—Corriere della Sera (Milan). 

According to information to the Cor- 

riere della Sera from Cologne via London, 
it is confirmed that the barbaric conquerors 
of Antwerp punished the unfortunate Bel- 
gian priests for their heroic refusal to 
ring the church bells by hanging them as 
living clappers to the bells with their heads 
down. Le Matin (Paris). 
@ Only one other Labor peer was created 
last week, Major Dudley Leigh Aman, by 
profession a wireless expert, who did yeo- 
man service as a speaker during the last 
General election. With Baron Ponsonby 
and Baron Aman the number of Laborites 
in the House of Lords is now 14, as against 
approximately 500 Conservatives and go 
Liberals. It had been rumored that Scot 
MacDonald would “advise” (i.e. instruct ) 
the King to create 100 Labor peers, but 
the public excitement sure to follow such 
a perfectly justifiable move was deemed 
not worth risking until Labor has an over- 
whelming majority in the House of Com- 
mons. 
@ Additional peers created last week num- 
bered four, all Barons, all elevated for 
non-political reasons. First is Oil Tycoon 
Sir Charles Wakefield, onetime Lord 
Mayor of London. He prefers to be 
known as the patriotic champion of British 
supremacy in speed, having backed Major 
Sir Henry Seagrave in the latter’s success- 
ful attempt to set a land speed record 
(231.36 m. p. h.) at Daytona Beach, Fla. 
last year. He also backed the flight to 
Australia of Sir Alan Cobham, “Lindbergh 
of Britain.” 

Second of the non-political barons is Sir 
William Joseph Noble, chairman of the 
Cairn Line of S. S. Ltd., onetime president 
of the United Kingdom’s Chamber of 
Shipping. Next is Air Marshal Sir Hugh 
Montague Trenchard, who retired last 
week as Chief of Staff of the Royal Air 
Force and was succeeded by Air Marshal 
Sir John Maitland Salmond. Last of the 
new barons is Rt. Hon. Sir Willoughby 
Hyett Dickinson, alternate British Dele- 
gate to the League of Nations. 

@ Four baronets and 26 knights were 
created, none of international note except 
perhaps Louis Bernard Baron, son of the 
late, rich U. S. tobaccoman who was 
dubbed a baronet. Baronetcy is an honor- 
able but mongrel rank half way between 
knighthood and peerage which entitles its 
proud possessor to be called “Sir,” and to 
add to the name the abbreviation “Bart.” 
In ascending order ranks in the British 
peerage are: Baron, Bishop, Viscount, Earl, 
Marquess, Duke. 

@ Miss Agnes Maude Royden, one of the 
first female preachers in England, who two 
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years ago had her engagements to speak in 
Boston and Chicago cancelled because of 
rumors that she smoked openly and un- 
ashamed (TIME, Jan. 16, 1928), was 
created by His Majesty a Companion of 
Honor “for eminence in the religious life 
of the nation.” 

@ Sir Abe Bailey, potent South African 
diamond tycoon, is husband of Lady 
Bailey, greatest British aviatrix, who has 
personally guided a plane from England 
to the nether tip of South Africa and back 
(Time, Jan. 28). At the age of 40 she 
became last week Dame Mary Bailey—a 
Dame Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire, a rank equivalent to 
knighthood. 

@ Last and least on the Royal New Year 


Honors List were Midshipman Cobham 
and Able Seaman Niven who received the 





Keystone 


AGNES MaAupE RoypDEN 


An openly smoking Companion? 


Medal of the Military Division of the 
Order of the British Empire for bravery 
in connection with the explosion of a gun 
turret on the battleship Devonshire. 
— o-— 

Object: Rhinoceros, Lions 

In a blinding rainstorm, in a gale strong 
enough to rip a ton of masonry from the 
grey and gothic west front of famed York 
Minster, Edward of Wales last week 
boarded the S. S. ‘Kenilworth Castle at 
Southampton Docks, bound for Africa to 
resume the big game hunt which was in- 
terrupted 13 months ago by the critical 
illness of George V. Announced objective: 
the shooting of a two-horned rhinoceros, 
two or three male lions (H. R. H.’s pre- 
vious bag contained only lionesses). 

There was no ceremony at the Prince’s 
sailing. He went aboard as First Class 
Passenger Windsor and announced that he 
would eat with the other travelers. In his 
suite—a sleeping cabin, bath, living room 
—had been stowed his bags, and a brace of 
new guns. The rifles he used on his pre- 
vious African trip were venerable relics, the 
property of his grandfather Edward VII. 

No holiday is ever a complete holiday 
for a member of the House of Windsor. 
At the Colonial Office last week reporters 
learned that, when he lands at Cape Town, 
H. R. H. is expected to visit Durban, scene 
of recent Zulu riots, in an attempt to calm 
Zulus before going north to kill lions. 
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Paisley’s Hogmanay 

Fifty years ago the grey little city of 
Paisley, seven miles outside of Glasgow, 
was world famed because beauties who 
could not afford real Cashmere shawls 
draped their drooping shoulders with 
“Paisley shawls” of soft wool, printed by 
Scots with Indian designs. Ladies no 
longer wear shawls. Paisley’s Calvinist 
spinners make a modest living today 
spinning cotton thread. 

Good Scotch Calvinists disapprove of 
Christmas, consider Christmas trees and 
Christmas presents to be popish and 
heathen things, savoring of idolatry. 
Scotch bairns wait fot their toys till Hog- 
manay, New Year’s Eve. On New Year’s 
Eve last week, Paisley children were up 
with the dawn, shouting under housewives’ 
windows: 

Hogmanay! 

Trollolay! 

Gie’s o’ your white bread and none o’ 
your gray! 

It promised to be a specially good 
Hogmanay for Paisley bairns, for the 
manager of the Glen Motion Picture 
Theatre had advertised a holiday matinee 
for children. In deference to Scotch ethics 
it was not a free matinee, but the admis- 
sion was only a penny. Just after lunch 
800 children clutching grimy pennies 
trooped to the Glen Theatre and sat on 
hard wooden benches to watch the un- 
reeling of The Crowd, a slightly morbid 
U. S. cinema depicting the struggles of a 
New York clerk and the distressing death 
of his little daughter. The only grownups 
in the audience were the theatre’s three 
scrubwomen, delegated to the task of sup- 
pressing unnecessary Hogmanay enthusi- 
asms. 

Half way through the film came a spurt 
of flame, a cloud of acrid black smoke 
from the projection booth. The cinema 
operator’s assistant, quick-witted, tore the 
roll of blazing film from his machine ran 
with it to the manager who threw it out 
of a window. He was not in time to avert 
panic. Children, nerves a-tingle from the 
film play, screamed in terror, stampeded 
for the only exit they knew, the main door. 


Someone slipped. 


In an instant the door was blocked. 
Brutal with fear the bigger children 
fought, kicked, trampled the little ones 
under foot. Inside the theatre 15-year-old 
Jimmie McVey, operator’s assistant, 
fought to show children to the side door. 
He could rescue only 30. Fear-crazed 
youngsters tried to climb up on the wall 
gas brackets, out of the panic. The 
brackets broke, flooded the theatre with 
gas, 

Brass-helmeted firemen, rushing to the 
rescue, found the Glen Theatre’s doors 
blocked solid with bodies “like a wall of 
cement bags.” Cutting a hole through the 
roof, smashing windows they formed a 
living chain to pass out 70 small bodies, 
many trampled beyond recognition under 
stout Scotch boots. Inside the theatre, a 
few calm children were still alive. 

Rain fell all night. While weeping 
parents tiptoed through three wards of 
the Royal Alexandra Infirmary, a tempo- 





rary morgue, trying to identify their 
children, members of the Town Council 
met privately, voted $5,000 for a public 
funeral, started an investigation. At mid- 
night a group of Paisley citizens gathered 
in the main square, softly sang ‘Auld 


Lang Syne.” 
EGYPT 


Oliver Twist Pasha 


The independence of India has just been 
proclaimed by potent Mahatma Gandhi 
at Lahore (see col. 3). Last week English- 
men were doubly vexed by almost exactly 
similar news from Cairo. There Mus- 
tapha Nahas Pasha, whose Wafd Party 
has just swept the country and won the 
Egyptian Parliamentary Election by a 
majority of more than 19 to 1 over their 
combined opponents, addressed the fol- 











MustapHa NAHAS PASHA 


“I shall proceed to effect a revision. . . .” 


lowing letter to fat King Fuad, notoriously 
a British puppet: 

“It becomes my duty to inform Your 
Majesty that as Prime Minister I shall 
proceed to effect a revision of the Con- 
stitution which will secure the full and 
complete independence of Egypt.” 

Of course King Fuad’s realm is already 
“The Independent Kingdom of Egypt.” 
But, as in the case of the so-called ‘Irish 
Free State,” there is a catch in the name.* 
Ever since the Allies wrested Egypt from 
Turkey the Government at Cairo has 
humbly followed orders from London. 

Until the present British Labor Gov- 
ernment came in, the High Commissioner 
of His Majesty George V in Cairo was 
literally the Mussolini of Egypt, ruthless, 
iron-handed Baron George Ambrose 
Lloyd of Dolobran. Mr. MacDonald ac- 
cepted and probably forced the resigna- 
tion of Lord Lloyd. It was hoped that 

*Witty and sagacious Timothy Michael Healy, 
first Governor of the Irish Free State, aptly said: 
“It is not Irish. It is not free. And it is not 


a state.’ It is in effect a dominion of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, similar to Canada. 


the Prime Minister’s soothing proclama- 
tion soon afterward (Time, Aug. 19) 
would reassure Egyptians and dispose 
them to wait until Britannia is ready to 
dole out their freedom, driblet by driblet. 
In asking for the whole bowl of por- 
ridge at once, last week, rash Prime Min- 
ister Nahas Pasha laid himself open to 
being considered at best an Oliver Twist. 
The original Oliver, as all remember, was 
locked up for a week in a “dark and soli- 
tary room” by the beef-eating Beadle. 


INDIA 


“Puran Swaraj!” 


Indian stocks and even bonds broke 
sharply on the Bombay Exchange and did 
not recover last week, as the Indian Na- 
tional Congress (Time, Jan. 6) voted by 
a virtually unanimous majority the follow- 
ing Declaration of Puran Swaraj (Com- 
plete Independence) : 

“It has become a solemn obligation and 
a revolutionary right for the people of 
India to assert their inherent power and 
dissolve the immoral ties which bind them 
to the British imperial system. .. . 

“We solemnly declare that India... 
is a free and independent nation, and that 
Independent India now undertakes the re- 
sponsibility of conducting war, concluding 
peace, contracting alliances, and establish- 
ing political and commercial relations with 
other nations. 

“For the support of this Declaration 
we pledge our lives, our honor, and all 
that we possess to the cause of our coun- 
try and humanity. .. .” 

Additional specific clauses of the Decla- 
ration in effect created the Executive 
Committee of the Congress a Government 
of Independent India and authorized this 
Government to: 1) Proclaim “civil dis- 
obedience” to the British Raj; 2) Order 
nonpayment of taxes; 3) Command the 
desertion of the 200,000 native troops in 
the British Indian Army; 4) Exact the 
resignation of native members of the nine 
Provincial Legislative Councils, which 
flourish as puppet congresses under British 
tutelage; 5) And finally to do any or all 
of these things at such time as members 
of the Government may deem best. 

As the Congress adjourned the Execu- 
tive Committee in its character of Gov- 
ernment immediately called upon the 145 
members of the Central Indian Legislative 
Assembly to resign. At once 23 did resign. 
The Government then fixed Jan. 26 as the 
date for a “nationwide demonstration.” 
Great was the triumph of India’s ascetic 
little Saint, famed Mahatma Gandhi, boss- 
politician and demi-god of the Congress. 
Usually he wears only a loin cloth, but at 
the final session at which his Declaration 
of Independence was adopted he appeared 
exclusively clad in a large white sheet 
which flapped dramatically as he gestured. 

In London the fact that the House of 
Commons was in recess, with the Prime 
Minister and every statesman of conse- 
quence away on vacation, caused the grave 
and startling news from India to be re- 
ceived with curious apathy. Evidently 
carnivorous Church of Englanders still 
view the menaces of vegetarian Hindus 
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with the customary contempt. The Daily 
Herald, party organ of Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald, recalled that 
during 1929 the Indian Nationalists de- 
manded “dominion status,” and compla- 
cently alluded to the 1930 demand for 
Puran Swaraj (Complete Independence) 
as “an academic change involving no im- 
mediate consequences.” In Manhattan, 
Chairman Sailendranath Ghose of the 
Indian Nationalist Association of America 
talked boldly of arming a million Indians 
for revolution but had no theory as to 
how a million rifles could be smuggled into 
India past alert British frontier guards. 


FRANCE 
Evolution of a Tiger 

“T believe I am the creator of the 
sobriquet “Tiger’ with a capital “T’ as ap- 
plied to M. Clémenceau,” said Editor 
Emile Buré of the Paris daily L’Avenor 
last week. “I am proud of the achieve- 
ment! It will perhaps furnish the only 
chisel ever likely to cut my name in the 
granite of History.” 

Pressed for details, Editor Buré remi- 
nisced: “As far as I can recall, the incident 
took place in 1904. Clémenceau was then 
director of L’Aurore, and I was one of his 
editors. The caustic political sheet Le 
Gil Blas, which Mortier directed, pub- 
lished one day a very sarcastic attack on 
Clémenceau in which his character was de- 
scribed as being ‘fierce as that of a tiger.’ 

“Mortier wrote ‘tiger’ with a small ‘t,’ 
and he used it simply as a comparison, not 
as a nickname. He wanted to be abusive, 
just as if you had called someone a pig 
or a toad. 

“The significance struck me however, 
and for some days after that whenever M. 
Clémenceau would arrive in the morning, 
I would say: ‘Here comes the “Tiger.” ’ 
It gradually became a nickname to those 
of us who loved him, and little by little 
we always spoke of le patron (‘the boss’) 
as Le Tigre. 

“Soon the name spread beyond our edi- 
torial room and Dollfuss inserted a brief 
item in the Cri de Paris. It was soon 
adopted universally. It was a fit-name. It 
indicated the delight M. Clémenceau took 
in getting his claws into an enemy and 
holding on while the other writhed in 
pain. 


SS 


Triumphal Return 

Quietiy and frugally near Brussels live 
a distinguished Van-Dyke-bearded gentle- 
man, his singularly lovely wife, and a son 
in the best French tradition of sleek, 
slightly pale, aristocratic youth. Thousands 
of Frenchmen call them La Famille Royale 
and honor as Le Roi de France the gentle- 
man whom the world calls only the Duc de 
Guise. The son, Prince Henri Robert Fer- 
dinand Marie Louis Philippe, is hailed as 
Le Dauphin de France, or Crown Prince. 
One day last week as the North Star ex- 
press from Brussels thundered into Paris, 
there occurred such a demonstration that 
pop-eyed strangers might have supposed 
the Royal Family were returning in 
triumph to resume their reign. 








“QUEEN,” “DAUPHIN,” “KING” OF FRANCE 


One would have thought they had returned. 


Thousands of Royalists stood massed in 
the great square betore the Gare du Nord, 
some prosperous, more poor, nearly all 
bearing bouquets of flowers. Stalwart 
youths of Les Camelots du Roi, or Royal- 
ist League, formed a guard of honor, 
drawn up in double file, eyes front, facing 
a lane which extended from the railway 
platform to a waiting taxicab—a very spe- 
cial cab. With sheepish smiles and shrugs 
policemen representing the majesty of the 
French Republic kept at a respectful dis- 
tance. They would have been mobbed if 
they had interfered. “Vive la France!” 
roared the crowd. “La France royale et 
immortelle! Vive le Roi! Vive le Dau- 
phin!” and then with a mighty shout, as 
a little man rushed from the station, 
“VIVE DAUDET! VIVE DAUDET!” 

The little man was so overcome with 
joy that tears coursed steadily down his 
cheeks, sobs choked him. He was unable 
to respond to frenzied exhortations for a 
speech. The pandemonium lasted 15 min- 
utes. Almost smothered by his well- 
wishers, Editor Leon Daudet clung to the 
famous taxi, the very cab in which last 
year he was spirited away from the Prison 
de la Santé to Brussels with French secret 
service men upon his track (TIME, July 4, 
1927, et seq.). 

At last the frantically honking chauffeur 
was able to get the ancient taxi started and 
it wheezed slowly off amid a white shower 
of flowers. Soon it clattered to a stop at 
the modest residence of Mme. Alphonse 
Daudet, widow of the great novelist whose 
Letters from My Mill have delighted mil- 
lions. On the doorstep mother clasped son 
—the son who keeps up an indomitable 
fight for monarchy as editor of the news- 
paper L’Action Francaise. To the paper’s 
masthead is nailed a stirring line pledging 
the paper to support the Duc de Guise, 
heritier des quarante Rois qui en mille ans 
firent la France! (heir of the 40 Kings 
who in 1,000 years created France! )* 

From his mother’s hearth Editor Daudet 
rushed to the grave of his son Philippe— 
famed as a martyr royalist. Picture post- 
cards of this youth are constantly dis- 





*L’Action Francaise recently published the 
following super-Royalist advertisement: ‘The 
master nougateers Mazeran & Salomon offer you 
a selection of their Royal Nouwgats in a tasteful 
box for $1.10 a Ib.” 


tributed by L’Action, each boldly im- 
printed: “Philippe Daudet, born Jan. 7th, 
1909, assassinated Nov. 24th, 1923, by the 
police of the French Republic!” 

The police reported tha‘ they found 
Martyr Daudet all bloody in a taxicab. 
They contended that he was a suicide. 
Editor Daudet replied with such torrential 
abuse of the police and the taxi driver 
that a libel action was finally brought and 
Royalist Daudet went to jail, only to 
escape. M. Daudet was pardoned last 
week by genial President Gaston (“Gas- 
tounet’’?) Doumergue of France, who is 
said to have remarked: “Daudet has suf- 
fered enough. Besides we must not make 
jim a martyr.” By a fundamental law of 
the Third Republic, however, the Royal 
Family are destined to perpetual banish- 
ment. Said tearful Editor Daudet, with 
passionate purpose as he rose from kneel- 
ing at the grave of his son: “I swear to 
resume and wage our sacred struggle with 
greater violence than ever before!” 

It is authoritatively estimated that the 
private fortune of the Royal Family is 
close to 100,000,000 francs ($25,000,000). 
Although he despairs of achieving a res- 
toration, that businesslike royalist the 
Marquis de Lur-Saluces, owner of the 
peerless vineyards which produce Chdteau 
Yquem, has said that ‘at least 10,000,000 
of our peasants would eagerly support a 
proclamation of the Duc de Guise as King 
of France.” 


Chief of Staff 

Every morning when the late great Mar- 
shal Ferdinand Foch reached his fusty lit- 
tle office in the top of the Jnvalides, he 
would lean his umbrella in the corner, ad- 
just his spectacles, tap the barometer on 
his office wall, then call as he sat down at 
his desk “Et maintenant, ou est mon 
Weygand?” Loyal, capable General Max 
Weygand, member of the superior War 
Council, was always there. Despite the 
fact that he had been Chief Assistant, 
almost a second son to Marshal Foch 
since the outbreak of the war, General 
Weygand never dreamed of sitting down 
in the marshal’s presence, never called 
him by his first name. Marshal Foch 
was appreciative: 

“When I am no longer here,” said he 
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on his deathbed, “If a military peril men- 
aces France, call on Weygand and you 
can be tranquil.” 

Without waiting for emergency, Presi- 
dent Doumergue called on Weygand last 
week, appointed him Chief of the French 
Army General Staff, actual head of the 
army. The promotion of Weygand, strict 
disciplinarian, frank militarist, was popu- 
lar with all but Liberals and Socialists. 
Wrote the Socialist Le Peuple: 

“His appointment is a provocation to 
the working class of the Republic. He 
is the standard bearer of all the hopes of 
the reactionaries and the clericals. Put 
in power by the Right, by the Fascisti and 
by the Jesuits* he will as Chief of Staff 
do the work of the Right.” 

Even the Socialists had no criticism of 
General Weygand’s ability. Irked at 
sneering suggestions that he was a mere 
“Yes Man” to the Marshal, in 1920 he 
begged and obtained a chance to go to 
Poland, direct Poland’s defense against 
Soviet invasion. On his arrival Russian 
troops were only 124 mi. from Warsaw. 
Five months later the last defeated Soviet 
troops were in full retreat. In Paris, proud 
as a father, Marshal Foch gleefully ap- 
plauded his success. 


vane ar aan 
Snobbisme 


“Messieurs, what is it but snobbery—le 
snobbism  epouvantable—which causes 
Frenchmen to buy foreign cars?” de- 
manded Louis Renault, Dean of French 
motor makers, last week. “If foreign cars 
should come to dominate the French mar- 
ket, what a calamity! ... To have lost 
a million and a half men in the war to 
escape German tutelage, only to fall under 
the tutelage of America! Mon Dieu that 
would be more than Frenchmen could 
bear! Tell these things to your readers— 
urge them to support the wise, the neces- 
sary law of M. Flandin.” French reporters 
bowed and withdrew. 

Six weeks ago M. Pierre Etienne -Flan- 
din, Minister of Commerce, sent an ulti- 
matum in the direction of the U. S. Senate: 
“If others build tariff walls, France will 
build tariff walls!” (Time, Dec. 2). M. 
Flandin’s wall, scheduled to go before the 
Chamber of Deputies this month, pro- 
vides: 1) Increased duties on assembly 
parts ranging from 30% to 200%; 2) The 
present ad valorem duty of 45% on 
complete cars raised to 90%, practically a 
prohibitive duty. 

Correspondents were told by U. S. mo- 
tor men in Paris that such duties would 
mean doubling the retail price of Fords as- 
sembled in France, thus making it im- 
possible for this car, shrewdly advertised 
as Le Ford Francais, to compete with 
what French Ford salesmen call “other 
French cars” such as Citroens, Baby Peu- 
geots, Baby Renaults. 

Immediate result of publication of the 
Flandin Tariff Bill: Prime Minister André 
Tardieu of France was pressingly invited 
to a strictly private dinner by the new 
U.S. Ambassador, onetime Senator Walter 


_*Marshal Foch’s brother, Father Germain 
Foch, is a Jesuit priest, the Marshal himself was 
Jesuit trained. 


Evans Edge, who, though he believes in a 
high U. S. Tariff, must convince M. Tar- 
dieu that a high French tariff would be 
injudicious. 


GERMANY 
Crime Club 


Diisseldorf is grimy, hard and real, a 
city of 500,000 working souls, a mecha- 
nized inferno where the Gates of Hell turn 
out to be only blast furnaces. Last week 
in this German Pittsburgh baffled detec- 
tives and frightened citizens were enacting 
a tense, bewildering drama, macabre and 
outrageous. 

Twenty atrocious murders in a few 
weeks, ten more slashings have reduced 
the citizens to a state of mind in which 
respectable women were to be seen in 
Lutheran Churches screaming that Satan 
again walks the Earth, imploring Heaven’s 
protection. For several weeks Diisseldorf 
schoolchildren have been toddling to kin- 
dergarten or walking fearfully to gym- 
nasium (high school) accompanied by 
armed posses or riding in busses guarded 
by policemen with cocked Mauser pistols. 
Entirely baffled, the Diisseldorf police re- 
cently sent for Berlin detectives whose 
methods—typical of the deepest dyed 
Austro-German psychiatric and psycho- 
analytical school—have been scaring the 
citizens out of what wits remained to 
them. 

Satanism and Vampirism—two popular 
explanations among superstitious Diissel- 
dorfers of what was going on—were 
promptly rejected by the Berlin detectives. 
They announced that these particular 
crimes are undoubtedly the work of a 
“Club of Sadists.” 

In cosmopolitan and perverse Berlin. 
Sadism and kindred anomalies are well 
known and understood. The Sadist is 
recognized as an individual who commits 
acts of cruelty upon animals or humans 
not in a spirit of simple violence but be- 
cause he derives from them complex sexual 
satisfaction. As every Berlin detective 
knows, Sadism takes its name from a 
Frenchman born in the reign of dissolute 
Louis XV, famed Donatien Alphonse 
Francois, Comte (‘‘Marquis”) de Sade, 
whose incredibly voluminous and weari- 
somely detailed writings glorify “the phi- 
losophy of cruelty for its own sake” much 
as Christian writers exalt Divine Love. 

In Diisseldorf the sagacious Berlin de- 
tectives had in full swing last week two 
amazing ruses to trap the members of a 
Crime Club* supposedly patterned on the 
notorious 18th Century Cercle des Amis 
du Crime described by the “Marquis” de 
Sade. In the first place, the detectives 
arranged for a Diisseldorf stock company 
to put on a Sadistic drama likely to appeal 
to members of the Crime Club. Behind 
concealed peepholes commanding a view 
of everyone who entered the theatre stood 
persons—mostly girls—who had recently 
been slashed in the vicinity of Diisseldorf 
but had escaped with their lives. Thus 

*Not to be confused with the U. S. Crime 
Club, an aggregation of purely vicarious crime 
addicts who receive every 30 days a detective 
story chosen and published by a crime-of-the- 
month board. 





by a stratagem worthy of Dr. Sigmund 
Freud—said to have been consulted in 
this case—the police boasted that they 
were obtaining “important clues.” 

Second and most macabre of the detec- 
tives’ stratagems was a scene enacted 
every night last week in the more popular 
Diisseldorf beer halls. While the clinking 
of mugs and the chomping of sausages 
were at their height three black-clad detec- 
tives entered, carrying a coffin. Perhaps 
the orchestra had been playing the German 
jazz hit of the year: Ich Kiisse Deine 
Hand, Madame! (“I Kiss Your Hand, 
Madame!”)* As one of the detectives 
clapped his black-gloved hands, the jazz 
snapped off into thundrous silence. 

“Meine Damen und Herren,” began the 
detective, “Ladies and Gentlemen, atten- 
tion!” And with gloating gruesomeness 
he would describe one of the 20 recent 
murders. The girl—perhaps the detective 
would choose to describe Maria Hahn— 
the girl was returning home at dusk when 
she was seized upon and subjected to such- 
and-such cruelty, slashed in such-and-such 
a way, murdered thus-and-so, finally 
buried in soft clay soil near a farmhouse. 

“The clay must have stuck to the mur- 
derer’s clothes, but he got away! He got 
away!” the detective pretends to gloat. 
then screams as he throws back the lid 
of the coffin, “AND HERE IS MARIA 
HAHN!’’—or Ida Reuter, or whoever he 
had been talking about. As the coffin flew 
open a powerful jack-in-the-box mecha- 
nism would cause the blood-stained body 
of the girl-victim to sit bolt upright—or 
such was the effect of a life-size wax 
dummy doing duty for the corpse. 

Seemingly the Berlin detectives worked 
on the theory that a genuine Sadist in 
the audience would react with pleasure if 
not glee, while everyone else would be 
revolted or would scream or faint, as 
many did last week. Results from this 
strenuous method of crime detection were 
said to be “promising,” and several arrests 
were made, though no one was actually 
charged with being a Crime Clubber last 
week. 

While terrified Diisseldorf continued in 
acutest suspense a rumor leaked out that 
the super-shrewd detectives were also 
sending out “decoy victims” — pretty 
young women in suits of light, flexible ar- 
mour with padded steel under their hats, 
alert guards in the offing. 





No psychologist, Safety Director Edwin 
D. Barry of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., last 
week armed his police with sawed-off re- 
peating shotguns, ordered them to hunt 
day and night in twelve hour shifts “until 
you get the Hook-Nosed Gunman dead 
or alive!” No slasher, the Hook-Nosed 
Gunman had shot three Cleveland women 
up to last week, had forced two more to 
yield to his amorous advances at pistol 
point, had caused Safety Director Barry 
to exclaim, “A woman isn’t safe on the 
streets of Cleveland!”’ 








*At the time of the Lateran Treaties a 
favorite German cartoon showed Signor Benito 
Mussolini on his knees before Pope Pius XI 
exclaiming, while he suited the action to the 
word, “I kiss your toe, Papa!” 
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EGYPT... and the 






Egypt 
The Mauretania... 
favourite of travel 


connoisseurs 
Egypt... when Shepheard’s ver- 


andah in Cairo is hummin;; with 
excitement... when the season is 
in the pink and the Race Course 
at Heliopolis has the air of an 
Arabian Nights Ascot... when the 
Nile is covered with sumptuously 
decked dahabeahs and all Europe 


plays on the fringes of the desert... 


Then the Mauretania times her ar- 
rival... The sea’s aristocrat. The 
Cunarder that has caught the imagi- 
nation of experienced travellers as 
the supreme ;‘leasure yacht .. . the 
last floating word in transatlantic 
luxury. Where the world plays in 


MEDITERRANEAN | Steel Epigrams 





winter, the Mauretania arrives. 


She sails from New York 
February 20th to Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers,Villefranche, 
Naples, Athens, Haifa . . . returns 


via Southampton. 


N. Y. to Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
and Naples ° . . . ° ° $275 up. 


N.Y. to Athens, Haifa and Aiexandria .,. $350 up. 
f a Se ' 


ea aed ; 








TIME 
RUSSIA 


Religion is opium for the people. 
—Lenin. 

In Moscow grim Nikolai Lenin’s grim- 
mer successor, Josef Stalin, showed last 
week that he too can coin mirthless epi- 
grams, as hard as the nickname, “Steel,” 
which Lenin gave him. Samples: 

Individualism must be drugged that 
Communism may succeed. 


| 


Villages do not follow towns to Com- | 


munism. Towns must drag villages to 
Communism. 

These cold, metallic conceits were fired 
at the tousled heads of a delegation of 
Marxist agrarian workers (7. e., farmers), 
whom Dictator Stalin was addressing on 
the stirring topic: Destroying the Kulak 
or Rich Farmer as a Class. 

Since in any country rich farmers are 
always the most conservative not to say 
reactionary class, it has been obvious from 
the first that they must be destroyed in 


| Soviet Russia, but recently this has not 


seemed practical. “It is now,” said Stalin 
with quiet menace last week. He launched 


into an argument which may be sum- 


marized thus: 1) Even two years ago the 
Government was largely dependent upon 
the kulak to produce what is called the 
“export surplus” of Russian grain. It is 
this surplus which the Government sells 


abroad, using the gold received in ex- 


change to buy foreign manufactured goods. 
Since foreign manufacturers will not take 


their pay in Russian rubles, the surplus | 


grain which equals gold is vitally impor- 
tant; 2) During the past two years 
thousands of kulak estates have been con- 
fiscated and turned over to collectivist 
farm workers for intensive cultivation 
under the direct supervision of the State. 
It is now found that in 1929 these collec- 
tive farms produced a greater export 
surplus than did the kulak farms in 1927; 
3) Ergo, argued Stalin last week, the Gov- 
ernment is no longer dependent upon the 
kulak and will proceed to destroy him as 
a class, confiscating his lands but allowing 
him to exchange the stultifying sloth of 
wealth for hard, invigorating work as a 
collectivist farm hand, perhaps on what 
was once his own estate. 

For the present, according to Dictator 
Stalin, the Government is still too de- 
pendent on the Nepman (Businessman) to 
exterminate him as a class. But Stalin 
served fair warning that this will be done 
as soon as the Government’s collectivist 
industries reach a point of efficiency at 
which the businessman can safely be con- 
verted into the collectivist business 
worker. 

“Tf we retain the Nep,’”* said the cold 
Man of Steel, “it is because the Nep, in 
its way, serves our cause. But when the 
Nep ceases to do that then we shall throw 
the Nep to the Devil!” 

Moscow children under 16 were for- 
bidden, last week, to attend the ancient 
Douglas Fairbanks cinema Don Q, Son of 


Zorro “to protect their immature minds 


from the contamination of its bourgeois 
ideology.” 


*7.c. the “New Economic 
certain amount of private business to be carried 
on by persons who are called in Russia with 
abysmal contempt ‘‘Nepmen.” 


Policy” announced 
by Lenin when he found it advisable to allow a | 











HAVANA 


No Need to Travel Far 
to “Do” a Foreign Land 


Why spend a king’s ransom and a 
month at sea to obey that urge for 
foreign travel? Your friends who 
“did” Cuba last year will tell you that 
Havana is the Paris of the new world 
. . . that there’s something so very 
different about this social rendezvous 
of two continents ... so much to see 
in the quaint towns and villages that 
dot the map of Cuba ... that Cuban 
travel is the greatest antidote for 
home-dulled and business-worn Amer- 
icans. {[You’ll find all of those “dif- 
ferent” things you’ve longed for .. . 
interesting shops to browse about in, 
strange scenes and odd customs ... 
the musical hum of a foreign tongue 
. .. the gaiety of Paris, sports and 
pastimes of the Riviera, the healthful 
warmth and sunshine of the tropics 
.-, and a background of Old Spain... 
all in this enchanted island . . . only 
two nights out from New York or two 
hours by air from Miami. {[Havana 
was “made to order” for the tourist. 
There’s something new to do and see 
every minute of the day and night. 
There’s golf on splendid courses, Jai- 
Alai, the swift Spanish ball game that 
proves the hand is quicker than the 
eye; smart, modern hotels, yachting, 
speed-boat regattas, horse racing, in- 
triguing eating places, dazzling social 
functions, gorgeous scenery flanking 
hundreds of miles of hard-surfaced 
motor roads down through the island 
. .. fishing, hunting ... everything 
that goes to round out a winter va- 
cation . . . without the penalty of 
extensive travel or excessive cost. For 
the business man there’s long-distance 
telephone communication to the United 
States at reasonable expense. For the 
family with children there are good 
American private schools. Havana is 
the approved winter gathering place 
for the travelwise . . . the ultimate 
in winter resorts. 





For further information, any Cuban Con- 
sulate, any travel bureau, any railway, 
steamship or airplane ticket office or Cuban 
National Tourist Commission, Havana. 
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If SKF Were Not So Big. . er 
“The Highest Priced Bearing in theWorld’ 
Would Be Higher Priced 


SVS Ball and Roller Bearings have never been sold on 
any other basis than performance. They can’t be. No 
other bearing in the world costs so much—to buy or to 
make. But there are other bearings, many of them, that 
cost more—much more—to USE. 
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SSS produces not one type but many different types 
of anti-friction bearings. The special ores it requires come 
from its own mines. The charcoal it uses in processing 
its special steels comes from its own forests. Its labora- 
tories, plants, factory branches extend right ’round the 
world. Among its 23,000 employees 27 languages are 
spoken. 


Sissi supplies greater service to more customers in 
more places than any other anti-friction bearing manu- 
facturer in the world. And S&XSS{P’ makes “‘the highest 
priced bearing in the world.”’ 
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THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 
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RAYWOND-WHITCOMB 


West Indies 


CRUISES 


January 9 to January 25 
January 29 to February 23 
February 25 to March 22 


RATES, $200 AND UPWARD 


ALL West Indies Cruises— most popular of 
winter voyages — go to more or less the same 


alluring Caribbean ports — Havana, San Juan, | 


Kingston and six or eight others... But trav- 


elers who make their West Indies Cruise with | 


Raymond-Whitcomb go in a “grand manner.” 
@ They will sail on the Holland-America 


steamship, ‘‘Statendam’’—the newest liner to 
make a West Indies Cruise this winter, and 
the largest. Luxurious to the last down puff, 
spacious in decks, saloons and staterooms, 
sparklingly smart and splendidly served —she 
is planned especially for those experienced and 
exacting travelers who know the famous lim- 
ited trains and the exclusive top-notch hotels 
of Europe and America. 

@ If you take a Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise, 
you will find the days at sea as pleasant and as 
fleeting as the days you spend in the fascinat- 
ing cities of the Caribbean. And you will see 
gay Havana, historic Panama, Spanish Caracas 
and the rest in holiday spirit — without a care 
in the world till you reach New York again. 


Send for the Booklet —‘' West INDIES CRUISES” 
(a 


Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
Sailing April 8 


North Cape Cruise 
Sailing June 24 


Land Cruises to California and Mexico 


cc 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St. ; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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ITALY 
Pope’s Breakfast 

For 30 years the same swart, devout 
Italian has delivered at the Vatican every 
morning the same sealed box, calling for 
it later in the day. 

One morning last week he was inter- 
cepted by Italian police, commanded to 
open the box. 

“Never!” shouted the devout delivery- 
man. “Pigs of policemen! You shall not 
touch with your dirty fingers the Pope’s 
bread!” 

Ensued a wrangle of three hours dura- 
tion which ended only when the owner of 
the bakery patronized by His Holiness 
rushed down to the jail where his delivery- 
man was detained, unlocked and unsealed 
the box, exclaiming: “You see it is only 
bread!” 

“How do we know?” countered the Fas- 
cist police lieutenant, a sturdy irreligion- 
ist like Signor Benito Mussolini. “It is 
clearly the duty of the police to break 
open these loaves and see if they contain 
bombs.” 

Meanwhile what was the Supreme Pon- 
tiff eating for breakfast? “We were obliged 
to send out hurriedly for some rolls,” said 
a Papal functionary, “inasmuch as the 
Holy Father’s frugal breakfast consists 
almost entirely of bread.” 


— 


“Hasten, Justice!” 

A hired champion who defends his client 
right or wrong—such is the usual concept 
of a lawyer. Far different was the concept 
set up in Rome last week by Signor 
Alfredo Rocco, reverberant-voiced Min- 
ister of Justice, drafter of the new Italian 
Penal Code (TrmeE, Oct. 28). 

“In the eyes of Fascismo,” boomed 
Signor Rocco with an eagle-like fixation of 
his own terrifying optics, “In the eyes of 
Fascismo an attorney, even though re- 
tained under fee by a client, still owes his 
first duty to the State! He must hasten 
Justice and make it sure, even against the 
wishes or the interests of his client. He 
must control the exposition of facts related 
to him by the client and gather the ele- 
ments of proof into an honored sequence, 
so that when the trial begins it can move 
speedily to a decision. There must be no 
emotional pleading, no such disgrace to 
Justice as what the American’s call ‘sob 


stuff.’ ” 
AUSTRIA 
Tactful Seipel 


Reporters with belted overcoats and 
large black cameras crowded the platform 
of Vienna’s smoky Westbahnhof to greet 
the most interesting man in Austria, eagle- 
beaked Monsignor Ignaze Seipel, onetime 
Prime Minister of Austria, leader of the 
Christian Socialist Party, crafty cleric, on 
his return from delivering a series of theo- 
logical lectures at the University of the 
tiny independent Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. As the ex-Prime Minister alighted, 
the newshawks blurted quick questions. 
Was it true that he favored the return of 
the Habsburgs to reign in Austria? Did he 
want to form a separate most Catholic 
Kingdom of united Austria and Bavaria? 
Did he want to indemnify the Habsburgs 


January 13, 1930 
for property confiscated by the Austrian 
Republic? In Luxemburg had he visited 
ex-Empress Zita of Austria, as reported, 
and discussed with her these matters? 
Deftly Mgr. Seipel avoided the more con- 
tentious questions. 

“I did not see Her Majesty the Empress 
in Luxemburg,” said he, slowly pulling off 
his grey silk traveling gloves. “When I 
learned that she had come to visit the 
Grand Duchess* it would have been too 
late to request an audience. I would not 
have done it in any case, however, because 
it would have been considered tactless and 
would have given a wrong impression at 
the very moment when Austrian Catholics 
were demanding an investigation of the 
legitimacy of the confiscation of Habsburg 


property.” 
SPAIN 
Not for Minors 


A sporting King who never misses a 
good bull or prizefight is Alfonso XIII. 
But last week he signed a decree for- 
bidding Spaniards under 14 years of age 
from following his example. 


CHINA 


Wang Weasels 

China has no constitution in the ac- 
cepted meaning of the word, no bill of 
rights, and her greatest living sage Dr. Hu 
Shih (Time, Sept. 9) has recently said: 
“There has never been any attempt to 
define by law the limits of government 
action in China, nor has there been any 
constitutional provision for the protection 
of the rights and liberties of the people.” 

Therefore the great powers were closely 
attentive, fortnight ago, when Foreign 
Minister Cheng-T’ing (“C. T.”) Wang 
cockily announced that his government had 
abolished the right (“extraterritoriality” ) 
of foreigners in China to be tried in their 
own consular courts (Trme, Jan. 6). For 
48 hours it seemed as though foreigners 
were going to be subjected along with 
Chinese to the gross and notorious mal- 
feasance of Chinese courts where bribery 
is rampant, trial by jury unknown, and 
the local military commander often dic- 
tates the decision of the judge. 

As the hours passed, London, Washing- 
ton and Tokyo put pressure upon Nan- 
king, until cocky Mr. Wang cracked, re- 
tracted. He blandly announced himself in 
complete accord with the following trick 
statement, masterfully drafted by the 
British Foreign Office: “His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment are willing to agree that Jan. 1, 
1930, should be treated as the date from 
which the process of the gradual abolition 
of extraterritoriality should be regarded as 
having commenced in principle.” 

London’s suave lead was followed by 
Tokyo and Washington, where Secretary 
of State Henry Lewis Stimson announced 
that “in the matter of extraterritoriality 
the American and Chinese governments are 
now in complete accord.” Thus the British 
master-minds which coined such weasel 
terms as “The Irish Free State” (see p. 
27) appeared again triumphant. Abolition 
of extraterritoriality will be delayed for 
years, but China’s face has been saved. 


*Charlotte Aldegonde Elise Marie Wilhelmine, 
Grand Duchess of. Luxemburg, sister-in-law of 
melancholy Zita. 
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TH EATRES equipped with the Western 


Electric sound reproducer are featuring that fact 
in lobby, programs, and newspaper advertising. 
Exhibitors display the name because the Western 
Electric sound system assures reproduction in 
the same clear and life-like tones which went 
into the making of the picture. 

The satisfaction you have enjoyed in listening 
to your favorite actors and productions on the 
stage can now be duplicated by hearing their 







Wester: 
SOUND 


THE 
VOICE 


OF 


ACTION 


People are learning that there's 
a difference in SOUND QUALITY 


voices reproduced with absolute fidelity in the 
sound picture. But there is a vast difference in 
the quality of sound. People are learning to dis- 
criminate in selecting theatres for their sound 
equipment as well as for stars and pictures shown. 
Western Electric made your telephone. Its ex- 
perience in voice-transmission apparatus was 
indispensable in this similar problem — the 
Sound Picture. That is why the Western Electric 


sign in a theatre is your assurance of quality. 


Jeciric 
SYSTEM if - 


BY THE MAKERS 
OF YOUR 
TELEPHONE 
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Ratlinase in Reteti... 


copic 


MORNING in Spring. . .. The snowy linen of breakfast table re- 
flects the shimmering sunlight which dances in through case- 
ments never closed. . . . Through the gnarled branches of a great 
banyan tree a lazy wind whispers with fragrant breath of secrets 


garnered during a magic night. 


Nowhere else on Earth does Spring pour her favors with such lavish 
hand. . . . For each of Man’s senses she gathers delights, distributes 
them in abundance . . . from luscious pineapples cool with morning 
dew from great island plantations, to the lilt of lapping waters when 
the touch of moonlight is on the land and Nature's cadence is caught 


in the strains of sobbing steel guitars. Eachday the miracle isrepeated. 
Each night the magic mystery is renewed. 


Go this Spring. Let no worry of heat that comes with the wane of 
Winter in other lands disturb you. The cool delights of day give way 
to the cool comforts of night when the warmth of blanket is wel- 
come. Hawaii is only four to six days away from the gateways of 
the Pacific on liners as proud as any that float. The trip itself is an 
epoch ... a symphony of sun and sea and sky. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
Jor full information write to 
1107 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
65 5H Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


LASSCO Line fron LOS ANGELES 
in Southern California 

730 SoutH Broapway - - + - Los ANGELES 

621 FirrH AVENUE - - - New York 

140 SourH DEARBORN - - « + + CHnicaco 

685 MarKET STREET - San Francisco 


213 East Broapway - - - - San Dieco 
609 THoMaAs BUILDING - Dactas 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 
Portland and Seattle 
535 FirtH AVENUE - + «- «+ + « NEw YORK 
140 SourH DEARBORN - ~« «= «+ « « CHICAGO 
215 MARKET STREET - - - SAN FRANCISCO 
723 West SEVENTH STREET ~- ~ Los ANGELES 
1319 FourtH AVENUE ~- ~- + + «+ «+ SEATTLE 
271 Pine Street -- «+ «+ + PORTLAND, ORE, 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 
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Dog Torture 


At Christmas time mean acts seem ex- 
ceptionally vicious. In Manhattan one 
William Heimsberger sold all the Christ- 
mas presents of his five children and 
bought liquor. In Washington some one 
sent to a young bride a Christmas box 
which exploded, killing the girl and her 
baby brother. 

Just before Christmas a little white dog 
whimpered in a St. Louis alley. A woman 
approached it, found it scrawny and starv- 
ing, suddenly noticed to her horror that its 
lips were sewn together with heavy cord. 
The Humane Society of Missouri was 
notified. Robert F. Sellar, secretary of the 
society, declared last week that he had 
gone to the dog and instantly put it to 
death. From all over the country, incensed 
humanitarians wired promises of reward 
to him who should find the torturer. Last 
week the rewards totaled $3,000, not in- 
cluding a $500 reward which the Humane 
Society offered to the woman who found 
the dog and who has since been missing. 

St. Louis officials were greatly con- 
cerned. A lieutenant of detectives was 
assigned to the dog case. He discovered 
nothing. From Texas, J. Waddy (“Hot 
Dog”) Tate, irrepressible Mayor of Dal- 
las, wired: 

“Tf you catch the scoundrel who sewed 
up that poor dog’s mouth as reported in 
the press, ship him to Dallas. We have a 
way of taking care of those fellows.” 


il araaais 
Geese & Ducks 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
becomes increasingly alarmed at the high 
mortality rate of wild fowl (Time, Dec. 
16). Its advisory council of sportsmen 
persistently urge a lowering of the bag 
limit, more game preserves. Last week im- 
petus was given to their cause by an an- 
nouncement from the National Association 
of Audubon societies that great numbers 
of water fowl are being destroyed by oil 
on coastal waters. The oil residue, which 
comes from coastwise ships, gathers in the 
bays and inlets where the ducks rest. Once 
it reaches a duck, the oil glues his feathers 
together and, unable to swim, he dies. 








Last month at a Washington meeting 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act Advi- 
sory Board a resolution to reduce the bag 
limit was passed. Last week Secretary of 
Agriculture Arthur Mastick Hyde an- 
nounced that upon his recommendation the 
duck-bag will be reduced from 25 to 15 
per day; the geese-bag from 8 to 4. The 
possession limit will be 30 ducks, 8 geese. 


Last week the City of Washington be- 
came a game preserve. Wild ducks were 
lured from their natural feeding grounds 
on the wild celery flats of the Potomac 
by scattering grain in the tidal basin, 
Washington’s sanitary device near the 
Washington Monument.”* 





*Sluice gates impound the water at high tide, 
release it after the tide has begun falling, to wash 
clean the Potomac’s muddy bank at the city’s 
edge. 
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5 years ago they were 


sound Real Estate Investments. . ‘Today 


they barely pay their way 


ISASTER faces those who own these 

buildings. Structures just as sound today 
as when they took their places in the skyline. 
But around them rise newer, more modern 
buildings. Up-to-date equipment and comforts 
lure the better class of tenants. Lease renewals 
soon necessitate rent concessions. 


Today in America there are thousands of 
these buildings. If you own or operate one of 
them, this advertisement holds the biggest 
news you’ve ever read. It tells how you can 
stem the tide, as many other wise operators have. 
Modernize the building and compete with the 
larger, newer structures, with a totalinvestment 
lower than that involved in the new ones. 

Modernizing does not call for lavish ex- 
penditures. As an instance, take the heating 
system. Many of these properties are heated 
by old-fashioned one-pipe steam plants. These 
heating systems are wastefully out of date. 


Since they were installed, heating engineers 
have worked out radical improvements. 

It is not necessary to rip out the system. At 
a small fraction of the cost of a new one, it can 
be converted into one of the most modern 
types of heating plant. Thousands of buildings 
are now being heated by fuel-thrifty vacuum 
systems, converted from the old-type steam 
heat by three simple changes. 

In your city there are good heating con- 
tractors who specialize in this work. It is easy 
to locate one. He tightens up the connections, 
to keep out air; replaces radiator air valves 
with Hoffman Number 2 Vacuum Valves (with 
theft-proof locks); and puts Hoffman vacuum 
vent valves on the basement mains, to clear 
the pipes of air. 
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SAME SYSTEM - HOFFMAN VACUUMIZED 





That is all. The job can be completed quick- 
ly, without even putting out the fire. You will 
then have a modern one-pipe vacuum system, 
the last word in effectiveness and economy. 

In a vacuum, water boils at low tempera- 
tures. In a Hoffman vacuum heating system, 
every radiator (even on the top- VACUUM 
most floor) heats up a few min- —" 
utes after drafts are opened. 
When the fire is banked the 
vacuum keeps radiators hot for 
three hours or more, just as 
though you had pressure up all 
the time. This means that in 
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Now it is easy to vacuum-ize the 
ordinary steam heating system. 
This cross sectional photo of the 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves 
shows how air is doubly locked 
out of the radiator. The combina- 
tion of the vacuum 
check and vacuum 
diaphragm (which 
doublylockoutair) 
is found only in 
Hoffman Valves. 
VACUUM DIAPHRAGM 


Open the drafts at 7 A. M. With 
the ordinary steam system it is likely 
to be 8 or later before radiators are 


equipment. Then open drafts at 
7 o'clock. At7:15 your radiators are 
hot. Close drafts at 7:45. Radiators 
remain hot until 11 or later. With 
less fuel burned, you have hot 
radiators all through the morning, 
instead of a mere hour. 


I am interested in a House.. 











If you own a house 
or building heated 
by steam you are 
vitally affected by 
the startling facts 
on this page. 


the coldest weather radiators stay hot a// 
day long without frequent raising of steam 
pressure. The “hot-period” of every radiator 
is tripled! 


You can imagine the great amount of fuel 
thus saved. Except in very mild climates, 
this saving is as much as $5 per radiator 
every year. This applies to coal. Oil and 
gas savings are even greater. 

Let us send you the name of a nearby 
heating contractor who specializes in 
Hoffman vacuum -izing. This coupon, a 
post card or a letter brings you the name, 
and address, and the Hoffman booklet which 
explains and proves the whole story. Mail 
it direct to Hoffman Specialty Company, 
Inc., Dept. V-8, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


HOFFMAN Neumnéec2 VACUUM VALVES 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. V-8, Waterbury, Conn. 
Send me the facts about Hoffman Vacuum-ized steam 


hot. At 8:30 turn off drafts, and by heating systems, and the name of a good local contrac- 
h Atte se tor who specializes in this work. 
9 the radiators are probably cool. 
Let your heating contractor PR Bib dive 0s chase hassceee 
vacuum-ize the system with Hoffman —— 
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Business Building ......... Approx. Number 
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| Say Maybe You’ve 


Never Been West | 


of Albany! 


Now wait a minute, 
Ichabod! No offense meant. There 
are such Easterners, you know. 
Lots of them. Smart guys, too, in 
But it’s likely that they 


may be befuddled—even mistaken 


most ways. 


—about us Westerners and our 
cities. . . . Los Angeles, for in- 
stance. Plus Southern California. 
The finest interurban system in 
America makes this great commun- 
ity a closely-knitted-together series 
of suburbs and cities, presenting a 
readily-reached market which is now 
fourth in size and sales possibilities 
among all the big-league centers of 
population! . . . This cohesive- 
ness is important to you. Particu- 
larly, Mr. Barton, if you prudently 
put your clients’ advertising mes- 
sages in the undersigned newspaper 
which has by many thousands, the 
greatest home-carrier circulation in 
Daily, The 
Examiner’s more than 200,000 cir- 


Southern California. 


culation exceeds the next morning 
paper by 51,000. 
Examiner’s more than 440,000 


Sunday, The 


exceeds the other paper by 195,900! 
I trust this will correct your 


In had 


one. I used to think Jimmie Walker 


mistaken idea. case you 


was a drink! ... 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE 
BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Return of Yehudi 

In the careers of child prodigies the 
passing of a year may mean the loss of 
prodigiousness. Frail, ethereal qualities 
which appeal in the diminutive often seem 
puny when legs are longer. Hence last 
week the interest of a great Manhattan 
audience was tinged with fear as it flocked 
to hear Yehudi Menuhin, 12, in his first 
violin concert since his year abroad (TIME, 
Feb. 6, 1928; Jan. 7, 1929). Reluctantly 
many noted the inevitable change when he 
came on stage carrying a full-sized violin. 
The chubby legs were longer. The accus- 
tomed white suit had been changed for a 
solemn black one. But when he played 
Beethoven’s D Major Sonata he showed 
increased technical skill, broader and 
warmer toe, more mature style. Even 
more amazing was the manner in which he 
accomplished a hazardous Bach sonata un- 
accompanied. His audience cheered loudly 
and many who had transferred his title 
of “greatest wunderkind” to the startling 
and even younger violinist Ruggiero Ricci 
(Time, Dec. 9) at once restored it to 
Yehudi. Prophets foresaw a Menuhin- 
Ricci dispute which would stir such argu- 
ments as are currently waged over the 
relative merits of Fritz Kreisler and Jascha 
Heifetz. 





Gambol 

Famed actors and vaudevillians fre- 
quently gather and perform for the finan- 
cial sake of some sweet charity, but musi- 
cians are supposedly more serious, isolated 
folk who do not indulge in such mass 
gestures. Thus it was contrary to prece- 
dent last week when, before a Manhattan 
audience of some 3,000, Soprano Lucrezia 
Bori permitted herself to be hoisted up 
on a piano by Pianist Ernest Schelling and 


to sit, swinging her pretty legs, singing 
Spanish songs. Pianists José Iturbi, 
Harold Bauer, Josef Lhevinne, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Harold Samuel, John Erskine, 


Rudolph Ganz and Olga Samaroff formed 
a three-team relay for a Bach concerto. 
A whimsical Sinfonia Domestica, 1929, 
conducted by John Philip Sousa, had 
Pianists Bauer and Schelling pushing lawn- 
mowers wWii.e others of equal renown 
played on typewriters. 

The scene was dignified Carnegie Hall, 
the stage set like a hotel lobby with potted 
palms, upholstered lounges. Scattered and 
chatting about were some 20 of the world’s 
greatest musicians. Conductor Walter 
Damrosch snoozed comfortably in an arm- 
chair until Pianist Bauer wakened him 
to supervise the Bach relay. Thus began 
an exciting evening of which the climax 
was the introduction of the so-called 
Gooschepeix Foolyphone,* an ominous en- 
gine-like instrument with coils, levers and 
pipes. Painstakingly oiled by celebrities 
in overalls, the contraption exploded after 
a few dismal howlings and was hung with 
an “Out of Order” sign. Serious peaks 
were reached by Baritone Emilio de 
Gogorza who sang a Gluck aria and by 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, pianist-widow 


*Name taken from _ its 
Goossens, Ernest Schelling, Ernest Peixotto. 
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of the late great composer, who played the 
Andante from her husband’s Keltic Sonata. 

Mrs. MacDowell was really the heroine 
of the gambol. When Composer Mac- 
Dowell died it was his wish that his home 
in Peterborough, N. H. be used as a retreat 
by U. S. creative artists. After his fatal 
mental collapse there was little money 
left and it was Mrs. MacDowell who 
undertook to execute his plan. Though 
frail and crippled, she gave concert and 
lecture tours, raised nearly $100,000 in 
the name of the Edward MacDowell As- 
sociation. Simultaneously with her efforts 
grew the Peterborough Colony where there 








Mrs. 
For her benefit, the foolyphone. 


Epwarp MacDoweELL 


are now 600 acres instead of the original 
200 and 23 studios available for four 
months of the year at the rate of $12 per 
week. To be true to its purpose, the 
colony must be kept small, never is to 
exceed 25. There creators in any branch 
of the arts may work in perfect seclusion, 
even have meals brought to their studio 
doors. There are dormitories for men, 
equipment for physical recreation, an ex- 
cellent library. Worthiest advertisement is 
a list of Peterborough patrons and their 
products. It includes Poet Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson whose Tristram was Peter- 
borough-born, Novelist Thornton Niven 
Wilder (The Bridge of San Luis Rey), 
Playwright Du Bose Heyward (Porgy), 
Composer Aaron Copeland. 

Last week’s benefit, the audience at 
which stood and applauded when Mrs. 
MacDowell took the stage, netted $15,000 
toward a proposed endowment increase of 
$250,000. 





January Records 

Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time will note the 
noteworthy. 

Opera: 

Aipa, made in Italy by Italian singers, 
the Scala Chorus and the Milan Sym- 
phony under Conductor Lorenzo Molajoli 
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ik Even now there are 20% more Indians in New York State 
than in Oregon. The risk of being tomahawked is about the 
same on either coast. 


We have seen, repeatedly, a slightly pop-eyed expression 
on the faces of visiting advertising men which tells us that the 
East still thinks of the Coast as a region lying somewhere west 
of the Llano Estacado or Great Staked Plains. 


In the expectation of profiting by a wider appreciation of 
statistical truths about the Pacific Coast, we therefore point out: 


1. Pacific Coast people have an average income-tax rating 
that should make any advertiser's eyes swing sharply on this 
market. 2. Our standard of living, 65.1% higher than the na- 
tional average, proves that we like nice things, even if we 
have to buy them. 3. Our population is 62% urban, thus be- 
ing constantly exposed to display-window temptations. 4. Es- 
tablishment of dealer outlets on the Coast is exceptionally 
profitable to advertisers because our population is growing 
twice as fast as the rest of the country. 


These facts can hardly be read without suggesting, by 
their own intrinsic forcefulness, that the Coast territory will 
ginal a *) make good advertising pay good profits. The Hearst papers 
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Six of the twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 
PLE LARTER NS RN EE 


Morning & Sunday Evening 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER LOS ANGELES HERALD 
Wa iee ob ALOR UL 
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Striking day and 
night effect by com- 
bining weon tubes and 
our Raised Glass letters 


VITAL for 


building PRESTIGE 
and PROFITS 


ONTINUOUS day-and-night attrac- 

tion is rightly expected in electric 
signs bearing the Flexlume trade-mark. 
Built by a pioneer* of the industry, 
Flexlume Electric Displays possess many 
valuable and exclusive features of effec- 
tiveness. 


Flexlume neon tube signs (built com- 
plete in its own plants) utilize revolu- 
tionary electrodes, assuring more brilliant 
illumination and longer tube life. Main- 
tenance has been greatly simplified; high 
voltage wires are untouched; terminals 
are weatherproof. Combined with the 
famous Raised Glass letters, ideal day- 
and-night effectiveness is obtained. 


Whether your requirements call for a 
single electric or a hundred duplicates to 
strongly identify your dealer outlets, 
Flexlume’s experience and facilities assure 
you dependability and the best of services. 


Ask us to send a trained representative 
to talk over your electric sign needs. Color 
sketch gladly submitted without obliga- 
tion. Address FLEXLUME CoRPORATION, 
3143 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


*Flexlume operates the largest plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to electrical ad- 
vertising. 





Philco dealers draw passersby to their windows 
with this vivid Flexlume neon and Raised Glass 
letter electric. 





FLEXLME 


CORPORATION 


NEON TUBE wes 
OPLEX GLASS 

LETTER... =” Saoy 
LAMP or aide 


SALES AND 


IN CHIEF CITIES OF 
.U S. AND CANADA 





(Columbia, $27*)—Eighteen excellent 
double-face records with arias, choruses 
and ballet complete. Soprano Giannina 
Aranji-Lombardi (Aida) and Tenor Ar- 
noldo Lindi (Radames) are among Italy’s 
best. 

Ara, Pur tr Rivecco and LATRA 
Forestr VercInr (Victor, $2.50)—For 
those limited to a single record, this version 
of the Nile duet has the advantage of 
better singing by Famed Soprano Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Famed Tenor Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi. 

TANNHAUSER OVERTURE, by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony under Henri Verbrugghen 
(Brunswick, 2 records, $1 each)—A Bel- 
gian gives a substantial, homespun reading 
of the German masterpiece. 

Symphonic: 

Mozart’s SympHony No. 34 by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic (Columbia, $4.50)—Sir Thomas 
again shows his deftness at finding and 
following happy, graceful detail. 

Dvorak’s SymMpHONY No. 4 by Basil 
Cameron and Symphony Orchestra 
(Brunswick, $4)—Whereby the great 


| Czech will prove to many that he wrote 


| 


| antly. 














| other symphonies than the New World. 
| His Fourth has Czech folk themes, 


skill- 
fully woven variations. 


Bizet’s L’ARLESIENNE, excerpts by 


| Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 


Orchestra (Victor, $6.50)—The warm, in- 
stantly appealing music made for Daudet’s 
play. Conductor Stokowski plays it brilli- 
Opera-goers will recognize bits bor- 
rowed to make the Carmen ballet. 

De Fatta’s Et Amor Brvujo, by the 
London Chamber Orchestra (Brunswick, 
2 records, $1 each)—-Strange colors, strange 
rhythms mixed in a seething mass. Many 


| will recognize the Fire Music as that to 


which La Argentina does her famed dance. 
Chamber: 
Haypn’s QuarTET IN D Major, by the 


| Lener String Quartet of Budapest (Co- 


lumbia, $4.50)—The Leners play particu- 
larly the Largo with surpassing tenderness. 

Mozart’s QuINTET IN A Major, by the 
Lener String Quartet and Clarinetist 
Charles Draper (Columbia, $6)—This 
makes 27 Lener albums available. The 
Leners’ recent U. S. tour (Time, Dec. 2) 
was sponsored by Columbia as a selling 
device. 

SMETANA’S QUARTET IN E Mrnor, by 
the Flonzaley Quartet (Victor, $6.50)— 
The Flonzaleys exist now only on records. 
The Smetana is neatly balanced, its moods, 
gay and foreboding, clearly defined. 

Songs 


Wuy Was I Born? and Don’t EVER 


| Leave Me (Victor)—Helen Morgan sings 


| 


SERVICE OFFICES | 


these as she does in Sweet Adeline, thinly, 
quaveringly, with all but the legs showing. 

SINGING IN THE BATHTUB and Lapy 
Luck (Brunswick )—Dick Robertson sings 
the first with life-like abandon. 

FRANKIE AND JOHNNY and EvEeRYBODY 
Does It in Hawan (Victor)—For those 
who like Jimmie Rodgers, his yodeling and 
guitar. 

Dance Records: 

Wuy WaAs I Born? and Here Am I 
(Victor)—Jazz that is also music, written 


*Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 
clude several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75c, standard rate for popular 10-inch 
records. 


by Jerome Kern for Sweet Adeline. Leo 
Reisman’s version has smooth saxophones, 
smooth violins. 

Wuy Was I Born? and Here Am I 
(Brunswick)—Roger Wolfe Kahn starts 
Here Am I with a snatch from Tristan. 

Don’t Ever Leave ME and ’Twas Nor 
So Lone Aco (Victor )—Second-best tunes 
from Sweet Adeline, well played by Nat 
Shilkret. 

Great Day and WitTHovut A Sonc 
(Columbia)—Paul Whiteman goes jubilant 
in the fadded Negro way. 

Way? and It’s You I Love (Victor)— 
Victor Arden and Phil Ohman, the two- 
piano comedians, lend their band to two 
good tunes. 

A Little Kiss Eaco MornincG and I'L 
Be ReMINnDED OF You (Victor)—Rudy 
Vallée’s velvet tonsils emitting hits from 
his cinema, The Vagabond Lover. 

My Fate Is In Your Hanps and Loox 
Wuat You've Done To ME (Brunswick) 
—Meyer Davis plays the first with ortho- 
dox sentiment. The other side should be 
a hit in Los Angeles where Earl Burtnett 
and his men play. 

My Fate Is In Your Hanns and A 
LittLe Kiss EacH Mornino (Columbia) 
—Guy Lombardo generously combines two 
of the most popular. 

Other good dance tunes: My Sweeter 
THAN Sweet and A YEAR From Topay 
(Victor), Lucky Me—Lovable You and 
Love Ain’t Nothin’ But the Blues (Bruns- 
wick), Climbing the Stairs and Congratu- 
lations (Brunswick), If He Cared and 
The Shepherd’s Serenade ( Brunswick), 
Through and Why Do You Suppose? 
(Victor). 


_Engaged. John, son of Governor 
George Henry Dern of Utah; and Jean 
MacLeish, Chicago socialite, whose father 
(Bruce MacLeish) is general manager of 


Carson, Pirie, Scott, department store; at 
Chicago. 
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Married. Bernice, daughter of Walter 
Percy Chrysler, motor maker; and Edgar 
William Garbisch, Manhattan cotton 
broker, onetime (1924) West Point & all- 
American footballer; in Manhattan. After 
the wedding, the Garbisches sat down to a 
30-in. tall cake in smart Sherry’s Res- 
taurant with 1,000 guests including Mr. & 
Mrs. Alfred Emanuel Smith, Mr. & Mrs. 
John J. Raskob, President & Mrs. Alfred 
Pritchard Sloane of General Motors Corp. 

Married. Umberto Nicola Tommaso 
Giovanni Maria di Savoia, Prince of Pied- 
mont, Crown Prince of Italy, 25; to Marie 
José Charlotte Sophie Amélie Henriette 
Gabrielle de Saxe-Coburg-et-Gotha, Prin- 
cess of Belgium, 23; at Rome, by His 
Eminence Pietro Cardinal Maffi, in the 
presence of the Kings of Italy, Belgium, 
Sweden, Bulgaria, the Prince of Monaco, 
the infante Fernando of Spain represent- 
ing his brother-in-law King Alionso XIII 
of Spain, and the Duke of York represent- 
ing the King-Emperor George V. In token 
of great gladness King Vittorio Emanuele 
ordered 6,000 Italian criminals pardoned 
and let out of jail; gave 10,000 pairs of 
shoes to the poor; distributed lesser alms 
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N GOODWILL the House of Rothschild built | This ideal patented seal for drums has set a 
the universal fame and confidence for which — new standard of excellence in this essential 
it is so justly celebrated. service. Its performance includes—not only 


But this much-desired business asset absolute protection to contents but a remark- 





demands the delivery of absolute uniform- able ease of application. Cap Seals require 
ity in quality of product. And a certain 30% less time to apply than wire seals. 

way to insure it, with satisfaction to your trade, They also add a distinction to your pack- 
is to protect your drums with age—a detail of mer- 







chandising which your 
trade will like. Write for 


Honor Roll of users. 


THE TAMPER-PROOF 


CAP 
SEAL 


Used by the industrial and com- 


“Goodwill is the 
Sympathetic Nerve 





mercial leaders in America and 
Evrope—firms whose names are 


household words the world over. 


This Company makes, also, Amer- 

ican Pressed-in Flanges. They are 

used on 80% of all drums made 

—absolute proof of satisfaction. 

Specify them next time you 
order drums. 


Fully protected by patents and = gerne: 
manufactured exclusively by 



















- MANUFACTU RING Co. 


Aries on Street at the Belt Railway Chicago, IMinois: 
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All *board — for better heating 


Modine Unit Heaters provide accu- 
rate control of heat in the industrial 
plant. They direct heat, much as light 
is directed on the giant locomotive 
that pulls the “Golden State Limited”. 






Modines suspend from the steamline 
10 to 14 feet above the floor. Heat is 
forced down—spread over a wide floor 

area — concentrated where needed. 


For over seven years Modine 
Unit Heaters have been dem- 
onstrating their superiority over 
old heating methods. They cost 
less to install and less to oper- 
ate. Let us send you complete 


facts in our latest catalog. 
WRITE TODAY. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1716 Racine St. (Heating Diwision) Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 


London Office: S. G. LEACH & CO., Ltd., 29-30 Artillery Lane 


Modine 


Unt H EATE R MODINE 


duct 
FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 





Modine Unit Heater 
Model 701 — only 
130 Ibs. — replaces 
over two tons of pipe 
coil radiation. 












to 400,000. All objects deposited with Ro- 
man pawn shops between Jan. 1 and Feb, 
15 last year and unredeemed to date were 
returned free to their owners as act of 
grace of Prince Ludovico Boncompagni, 
Governor of Rome. 
Among the wedding presents were: 
Gift From 
Ten glossy-brown Mr. & Mrs. Herbert 
Alaskan sealskins Hoover, unofficially* 
45 pieces of Sévres President Doumergue 
China of France, officially 
Diamond necklace with City of Paris 
sapphire pendant and 
sapphire clasp 
Four blooded Lippi- 
zianer horses. 


Government of Hun- 


gary 





Elected. David Sarnoff, 38, vice presi- 
dent, onetime Russian immigrant mes- 
senger boy; to be president of Radio Corp. 
of America, succeeding Maj.-General 
James Guthrie Harbord, who succeeds 
Owen D. Young as board chairman, Mr. 
Young to head a new Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Elected. John Grinnell Wetmore Hus- 
ted, 34, erstwhile of Peekskill, N. Y.; to 
be a partner in Brown Shipley & Co. of 
London (first U. S. partner in that con- 
servative house’s history). His brother, 
James William Husted Jr., 35, was last 
week made a partner in Secretary of State 
Stimson’s Manhattan law firm (Winthrop, 
Stimson & Aldrich). 





Conferred. Upon General John Joseph 
Pershing, U. S. A., retired; the 33rd De- 
gree of Masonry;+ at the house of the 
Temple (Scottish Rite), in Washington. 

Birthday. Alfred Emanuel Smith, one- 
time (1928) Democratic candidate for 
President; in Manhattan. Age: 56. 








ees aa 

Died. Hans Moldenhauer, Davis Cup 
tennis player for Germany, national cham- 
pion in 1926 and i927; of injuries from 
a motor crash; in Berlin. 





Died. Count Fermo Ratti, brother of 
Pope Pius XI; at Rome; after an illness 
of two days. 





7 


Baron George Washington, 73, 
/ 





Died. 


| fifth cousin of the first U. S. President; 


near Graz, Austria. A retired Austrian 


| Hussar officer, he refused to take up arms 


against the U. S. His last days were spent 
in his mountain castle, a bachelor, sur- 
rounded by six great hounds. 








Died. Wilhelm Maybach, 84, oldtime 
motor maker, inventor of the spray car- 
buretor, honey-comb radiator, change- 
speed gear, designer of the first Mercedes 


automobile (1900) ; at Stuttgart, Germany. 


\t his Maybach Motor Works, the motors 
of the Graf Zeppelin were constructed. 
Died. Charles Phelps Taft, 86, pub- 
lisher of the Cincinnati Times-Star, half- 
brother of Chief Justice William Howard 








| Taft; at Cincinnati; of pneumonia (see 


| one’s country.” 


*In token of their Belgian friendship with 
Marie José, 

*Conferred only for “distinguished service to 
Other 33rd Degree Masons are: 
Maj.-General Amos Alfred Fries, onetime Chief 
of U. S. A. Chemical Warfare Service; Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas; President Gerardo 
Machado of Cuba. 
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DESKS 





He Drops In—Unexpectedly 


E’S your best customer. He shakes hands 
—takes a chair. He assures you that his 
call is strictly informal, but you know that the 
impressions he forms of you and your business 
—each in “working clothes”—are lasting. 


Can you be perfectly at ease when this happens 
—confident that your office is always at its best? 


The beauty and utility of GF All- 
steel office furniture are perma- 
nent. GF Allsteel is handsome, it’s 
dignified, it’s easy to keep looking 
new. And it’s fire resisting, too; 
can’t warp, drawers can’t stick, the 
finish is enduring. GF Allsteel 
office equipment adds a note of 
beauty and refinement to your 
office that definitely affects the 
morale of your organization. 


Executive Desks + from *175 to #500 
Slightly higher in the West and South 


[Eee Desks - from #45 to 00 


FILES 





SAFES + SHELVING 





Practical, too—makes detail work easier. 


Investigate GF Allsteel matched office equip- 
ment—now. Available for both private and 
general offices. 


Styles and types to suit the individual require- 
ments of your business, and finishes to harmo- 
nize with your office decoration. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Canadian Plant, Toronto 


Serves and Survives” 





COMPLETE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


tT. 
P 863-A 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel 
Office Equipment Catalog. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 
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An instrument board 


for your business 


A glance tells you whether you 
are gaining, slipping or 
standing still 


em which show the per- 
formance of each department of 
your business are the only safe 
guide in setting objectives and 
reaching them. But do you always 
get these figures in time to reflect 
present conditions? 

When totals are a week old or a 
month old, they may present a pic- 
ture directly opposite from the one 
which exists TODAY. 


Give this a moment’s thought. 
Will you find on your desk tomor- 
row a report showing exactly where 
you stood today? Will you get the 
figures on today’s orders, inventor- 


Elliott-Fisher - 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’ =——— 


ies, sales billed, bank balances, ac- 
counts receivable and payable, ship- 
ments... and other vital facts? 

Thousands of executives get this 
indispensable information every 
morning through the Elliott-Fisher, 
a method which may be installed in 
your business without interfering in 
the slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. 


Without adding a man to your 
payroll Elliott-Fisher compiles the 
records of every department and 
summarizes them in a simple, con- 
cise report. Every morning this re- 
port may be placed on your desk, 


The Elliott- Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 
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telling you at a glance whether busi- 
ness is gaining, slipping or stand- 
ing still. 

Elliott-Fisher serves hosts of firms 
that are noted for their successful 
management. We should like to tell 
you how Elliott-Fisher may effi- 
ciently serve you. Forward the cou- 
pon below and let us send you more 
detailed information. 












General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 





———— 
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The Automotive Year 


Homes, tractors and typewriters are sold 
in the belief that they will not soon change 
owners. Automobile salesmen, however, 
have the fervent hope that after a year or 
so the buyer will return for a newer, 
shinier, faster and perhaps more expensive 
model of the same make. Charles Franklin 
Kettering, President of General Motors 
Research Corp., lately wrote: “. . . Our 
chief job in research is to keep the cus- 
tomer reasonably dissatisfied with what he 
has.” 

Last week the automobile industry faced 
1930 With the opening of the New York 
Automobile Show. Although 1929 was a 
record smasher with 5,700,000 cars made 
(estimate by Standard Statistics), it was, 
as all the world now knows, a turbulent 
and unhappy one for the manufacturers. 
Customer dissatisfaction during 1929 
failed to keep pace with offerings. To the 
trials of over-production have now been 
added the hazards of a possible business 
recession. 

For these reasons the motor makers 
awaited the New York show with more 
than usual excitement. Grimly they 
watched the public’s reception of their new 
offerings, knowing well that without pop- 
ular fancy 1930 may be a disastrous year 
for any company. 

Show. In the Grand Central Palace 
salesmen hovered around the glistening 
models, representing 44 different U. S. 
makes, and two foreign cars. In addition 
to passenger cars, two taxis were displayed. 
Also there were exhibits of accessories and 
shop equipment. The U. S. makes, with 
approximate minimum price of cheapest 
models,* were: 

Under $1,000 


Auburn ($995) Hupmobile ($995) 
Chevrolet ($525) Nash ($915) 
Chrysler ($985) Oldsmobile ($875) 
De Soto ($845) Peerless ($995) 


Dodge ($925) 
Durant ($635) 
Elcar ($995) 
Erskine ($860) 
Essex ($725) 
Graham ($855) 

Between $1,000 and $2,000 
Blackhawk ($1,995) Oakland ($1,145) 
Buick ($1,225 Reo ($1,375) 
Gardner ($1,195) Viking ($1,695) 
Hudson ($1,095) Willys-Knight 
Jordan ($1,795) ($1,045) 
Kissel ($1,595) Windsor (Moon) 
Marmon ($1,465) ($1,045) 

Over $2,000 

Cadillac ($3,195) Packard ($2,375) 
Cord ($3,095) Pierce-Arrow 
Cunningham ($7,500) ($2,875) 
DuPont ($3,000 de- Ruxton ($4,500 de- 


Plymouth ($665) 
Pontiac ($745) 
Roosevelt ($995) 
Studebaker ($995) 
Whippet ($525) 


livered) livered) 
Franklin ($2,460) Stearns-Knight 
La Salle ($2,335) ($5,500) 


Stutz ($2,995) 
Cadillac. Bidding strongly for 1930’s 
luxury trade was a new model by Cadillac. 
Autophiles who once gloated over 
Packard’s mighty “Twin Six” gathered 
around the enclosure which contained the 
new Cadillac engine, regally mounted. 
Composed of two blocks of eight cylinders 
(each with carburetor) set at an angle 
of 45° instead of the usual go° for a V- 
type, the engine will develop from 165 to 
185 h. p., send the V-16 gliding along with 


Lincoln ($4,200) 





*F.o.b. prices as listed by the American Auto- 
mobile, January, 1930. 


electric smoothness. Ready in April, the 
V-16 will sell from $5,500 up. 

To make such a radical engine is a 
problem calling for long research and ex- 
periment. Lawrence P. Fisher, of the 
Seven Fishers, is generally acknowledged 
to be the originator of the V-16. He is 
supposed to have started work on it when 
he became Cadillac’s president in 1925. An 
art collector, Builder Fisher is also a 
mechanic whose experience dates back to 
anvil days. He was doubtless able to give 
many a shrewd bit of advice to the engi- 
neers of the General Motors Research 
Corp. 

Innovations. Other than Cadillac’s 16 
cylinders, there were no “sensations” at 
the show. The most noticeable improve- 
ments were in decorative features and 
minor refinements (see p. 46). Gardner 
announced a front-wheel drive, joining 
Cord and Ruxton which announced this 








CADILLAC’S FISHER 


His 16 cylinders were biggest news. 


change last summer. Graham-Paige an- 
nounced it would henceforth be just Gra- 
ham. Four-speed forward transmissions, 
long discarded (though revived in the 
Dodge truck in 1928 by Graham Brothers) 
showed continued resuscitation by being 
included in seven sixes and seven eights. 
The tendency away from fours to sixes and 
away from sixes to eights was continued, 
as was that toward lower and longer bodies. 
Aviation. Although General Motors is 
heavily interested in aviation (Fokker, 
Bendix), and Cord, Packard and Continen- 
tal motors do some airplane engine busi- 
ness, and although some Mid-West dealers 
handle both airplanes and cars, these were 
not the reasons for having an “aviation 
day” at the show. It was done to please 
the many manufacturers who advertise 
some “aviation feature” in their cars. The 
greatest of these is Franklin with its air- 
cooled motor. Last fortnight a Franklin 
engine was taken out of a stock model, 
placed in an airplane, successfully used in 
a short flight, furnishing a good talking 
point for Franklin salesmen. 
Anti-Show. Sponsor of the New York 
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show is the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, to which practically all pas- 
senger car and truck makers belong, pay- 
ing dues according to their output. A few 
days before this year’s show, John W.’ 
Scovill, Chrysler business analyst, said that 
changing models cause uneven output, that 
the New York show (begun in 1900) 
should be abolished. Another one of his 
reasons: New York buys fewer cars per 
person than any other large U. S. city. 

Stutz. In 1920 Speculator Allan Ryan 
returned from Europe, found a large short 
interest in the stock of Stutz Motors, 
which he controlled. Quickly he ran the 
price above $700 a share and was forced 
to withdraw from the stock exchange. Last 
week, Stutz Motors creditors filed a bank- 
ruptcy petition with claims totaling only 
$2,100. The action, however, was dis- 
missed by the federal court several days 
later. The 1920 Stutz car was a flashy 
“chorus girl trade” type, bearing the 
touches of famed Racer Harry Stutz. 
Now the Stutz and Black Hawk are more 
conservative, advertising many safety 
features. Rumors were current that a 
prominent manufacturer would buy the 
company. Stutz salesmen at the show con- 
vinced prospective buyers that the car 
would continue, regardless of the receiver- 
ship, and not become an odd-lot job like 
the late Wills-St. Clair. 

Ford. One of the most upsetting factors 
in the 1929 automobile situation was the 
comeback of Henry Ford, begun late in 
1928. For the year his output reached two 
million. In the last few months of 1929 
Ford was running at a rate high enough 
to account for 40% of all U.S. production. 

Because Mr. Ford has never joined the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce (although Lincoln retains its pre- 
Ford membership), his cars are never 
entered in the show but are displayed in 
his Broadway salesrooms at the same time. 
The 1930 Ford was eagerly awaited, con- 
tained chassis and body improvements but 
no mechanical changes. 

Besides a deeper and narrower radiator, 
smaller wheels, longer fenders, the most 
significant new Ford feature was ‘‘Rust- 
less Steel” upon all exposed shining parts.* 
Another car to adopt a similar metal is 
Pierce-Arrow, using it on all nuts and bolts 
and many driving parts. Because not 
many steel companies possess Rustless 
Steel patents and equipment, the new de- 
mand caused great activity among those 
few. Central Alloy, for example, which to- 
gether with Ludlum and Crucible shares 
the Krupp Stainless Steel patents, reported 
last week that this division was 14 weeks 
behind schedule. 

Just as eagerly awaited as the new Ford 
models were details of the Ford program 
for 1930. Cynics who had said that his 
wage-raise (Time, Dec. 2) was meaning- 
less because of the number of men laid 
off were less sure when they learned that 
the payroll, reduced during retooling for 
the new model, was increased at the rate 
of 600 to 700 men a day as soon as pro- 
duction began again. Then last week the 
Ford Co. announced that its 1930 ex- 
penditures will exceed $30,000,000 making 





*The Ford announcement called it “Rustless 
Steel” as a compromise between Rustless Iron 
and Stainless Steel, two similar patented prod- 
ucts which Ford buys and to neither of which he 
will give exclusive publicity until he settles on 
one or the other at the most advantageous price. 
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LEANING 
on the LEVER 


The old Lifting principle as applied 
by Modern Management 


The most interesting fact 
about Modern Management 


is that its logic is as old and 
as so as the hills. 


With Archimedes, 2000 years 
ago, it says, today, “Give me 
a place to stand, and the 


right Jevers, and I will move 
the world.”’ 


With vision, based on depend- 
able facts and figures, Mod- 


ern Management makes for 


itself the “place to stand.”’ 
And it Jeans on its levers. 
With sound Organization, 
Research, Budget Control, 
System, Order, it lifts with 
ease and precision its ever- 


increasing load of greater and 
greater accomplishment. 





To assist Management in 
the right selection of these 
most effective tools of busi- 
ness is the service of Modern 


Accountancy. It contributes 


the resources of specialized 
knowledge and experience to 
developing the lifting, saving, 
economic practice of ‘“‘lean- 
ing on the lever.” 


ERNST & ERNST, 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HUNTINGTON, W. VA, READING 
BIRMINGHAM _ INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND 
BOSTON JACKSON, MISS, ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO KALAMAZOO ST. LOUIS 
CANTON KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MIAMI TAMPA 

DALLAS MILWAUKEE TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MINNEAPOLIS TULSA 

DAYTON NEW ORLEANS waco 

DENVER NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
DETROIT OMAHA WHEELING 

ERIE PHILADELPHIA WILMINGTON, DEL. 
FORTWAYNE PITTSBURGH WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WORTH YOUNGSTOWN 
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| it obvious that the Ford product during 
| this year will be more than ever a serious 
problem to its competitors. 

Profits. In 1929 profits began well for 
motor makers but dwindled after the peak 
of production was passed in April. Gen- 
eral Motors’ dividend payments for the 
year came to $166,000,000 as against 
$174,000,000 in 1928. Continental Motors, 
supplying engines for Durant, Jordan, Reo 
and Windsor (Moon), last fortnight passed 
its dividend. Accessory and body com- 
panies, reporting tremendous profits for 
the first few months, are expected to show 
deficits in the last quarter. In Hayes Body 
the earnings drop was so precipitate that 


| last fortnight the directors voted back a 


stock dividend they had declared although 
it had already sold “ex.” Practically every 
automobile stock ended the year with a 
large decline. 

Prophets. In 1928 Walter P. Chrysler 
conservatively predicted that 1929 pro- 
duction would be 4,750,000, exports 
1,000,000 (TIME, Jan. 7, 1929). For 1930 
Mr. Chrysler named no figures, spoke 
about a return to “normal conditions” and 
“satisfactory” production. General Motors’ 
Alfred Pritchard Sloane Jr. said that he 
saw eventual stabilization at 5,500,000 cars 
a year, was careful to stress the fact that 
his company has very diversified manufac- 
turing interests. Standard Statistics in a 
five-year forecast of the industry last week 
predicted a future annual production of 
5,200,000 cars, 500,000 less than last year, 


| then said the future of the automobile in- 


dustry “depends upon the disposition of 
the American automobile users, in the 
future as through the past, to continue to 
be the most ‘wasteful’ class of human be- 
ings that has ever inhabited this planet.” 
C. W. Nash of the Nash Motor Co. said 
the industry “is on the eve of a general 
reorganization.” In 1916, he pointed out, 
there were 110 manufacturers at the show, 
this year only 34. During 1930 he expects 
further weeding out of weak firms. 

Giant. Also said Standard Statistics: 
“At the wheel of the automobile rides 
America’s industrial destiny.” In the U. S. 
are 320,000 filling stations, 51,200 public 
garages, 56,300 car and truck dealers. The 
industry uses 85% of the rubber, 80% of 
the gasoline, 75% of the plate glass, 18% 
of the steel, 25% of the lead produced in 
the land. In the U. S. are registered 26 
million motor vehicles with a wholesale 
value of $3,500,000,000. Obvious are the 
reasons why U. S. businessmen, after ex- 
amining the first show reports and reading 
the words of prophets, eagerly await the 
first 1930 production figures. 





Fox’s Fix 

Familiar is the story of the small mer- 
chant who, unable to meet his notes, said 
to his banker: “Were you ever in the 
pants business?” The banker replied that 
he certainly never was. “Well,” said the 
small merchant, shrugging his shoulders, 
“vou are now.” 
| Often was this story repeated last De- 

cember (Time, Dec. 16) when William 
Fox turned over the management of his 
cinema business to his bankers and credi- 
tors, Halsey, Stuart & Co. and American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Last week, 
however, it appeared that Mr. Fox was 





not altogether willing to admit that the 
bond house and the utility company were 
in the cinema business. Some of Mr. 
Fox’s stockholders seemed more gravely 
concerned than ever about their equities 
in the Fox companies. These stockholders, 
indeed, threatened a receivership and 
thereby produced not only a decline in 
Fox securities but a general bear raid on 
the entire Market. 

Fox v. Bankers. Owing some $90,- 
000,000 in short term notes, Mr. Fox had 
in December consented to the formation 
of a voting trust in which he had one 
vote, Halsey, Stuart & Co. one vote, 


American Telephone & Telegraph one vote, 





| 

















WInrieLpD R. SHEEHAN 


. . . three butlers and a cowbell. 


Halsey, Stuart held Fox notes for $12,- 
000,000 and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph (through Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc.) held notes for $15,000,000. 
According to a Halsey, Stuart official, Mr. 
Fox agreed to turn in the resignations of 
a majority of the directors of Fox Film 
Corp. and Fox Theatres Corp. But when 
the bankers asked for these resignations 
they were not forthcoming. Inasmuch as 
the present management cannot be dis- 
placed until April 15 (the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting) Mr. Fox has three and 
one-half months’ grace. During this period 
he might, of course, succeed in paying off 
his notes and resume unquestioned con- 
trol. So the bankers, who had planned to 
lend the Fox companies $100,000,000 (by 
underwriting an issue of first mortgage 
bonds) held up their financing plans and 
waited to see how successful Mr. Fox 
might be in getting the money elsewhere. 

Fox v. Stock A Holders. Both Fox 
Film Corp. and Fox Theatres Corp. are 
organized on the basis of 100,000 shares 
of Class B voting stock and 900,000 shares 
of Class A non-voting stock, with Mr. Fox 
and his immediate associates holding the 
Class B and its attendant control.* Know- 
ing that $900,000 in dividends were coming 
due Jan. 15, and that the trustees were 
planning to merge all the Fox corporations 
into a single holding company, holders ot 

*Last September Fox Films authorized in- 
crease of Class A from 900,000 to 4,900,000 
shares, but these additional shares have not been 
issued. 
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Fox Film Class A threatened to institute 
a receivership suit, preferring a public 
settlement to whatever arrangements Mr. 
Fox and his bankers might or might not 
reach. But when Mr. Fox announced that 
Fox Film assets were $73,000,000 in excess 
of liabilities, the stockholders, reassured, 
decided that no immediate receivership 
was necessary. As another sedative for 
stockholders, the company also last week 
announced that it will soon launch a $20,- 
000,000 production schedule, the biggest 
it has ever undertaken. 

Sheehan. To many an observer of the 
tangled Fox situation, Winfield R. (“Win- 
nie”) Sheehan appeared as man-of-the- 
hour. Vice president and general manager 
of Fox Film Corp., Mr. Sheehan has been 
the operating genius of the Fox company. 





Joining the Fox organization in 1914, he | 


organized Fox Foreign Exchanges in Can- 
ada, England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
on the Continent and in South America 
and the Far East. He was the first cine- 
man to concentrate on the foreign market, 
from which today comes 40% of the 


industry’s revenue. He founded Fox News | 


and Fox Educational Department. In 1915 


he opened the first Fox studio in Holly- | 


wood. It was Mr. Sheehan who boomed 
Fox Films from a production standpoint, 
his first great success being What Price 
Glory? Other Fox-Sheehan successes in- 


cluded Seventh Heaven, Four Sons, | 


Street Angel. Among cinemactors discov- 
ered by Mr. Sheehan are Janet Gaynor, 
Charles Farrell, Victor McLaglen. 
General Manager Sheehan lives at 
Beverly Hills in a house of which he 
supervised the design and building. It has 
tapestry-covered walls, a sunken garden, a 
library ceiling imported from Spain. Three 


butlers serve dinner guests from gold | 


plates. and golden goblets. To summon 
them, Mr. Sheehan keeps on hand a 
dented, rusty cow-bell which he jangles 
loudly when service is required. 





Mr. Sheehan was born in Buffalo, N. Y. | 


in 1883. His father came from County 
Cork. His uncle was the late Bishop 
Richard A. Sheehan of Waterford & Lis- 
more. Winnie Sheehan, at the age of 15, 
fought in the Spanish American War (as 
private, then corporal in the 202nd regi- 
ment). His first job was reporting for the 


Buffalo Courier. Later he went to Man- | 
hattan, was police reporter for the New | 


York Evening World. During the admin- 
istration of Mayor William J. Gaynor he 


was secretary to the Fire Commissioner | 


and later to the Police Commissioner. He 
joined Cineman Fox on Jan. 1, 1914. 

Together with Sales Manager James 
Grainger and Cortland Smith of the Will 
Hays office, General Manager Sheehan is 
now one of a committee of three who are 
actually conducting the Fox business. He 
is popular with the cinema industry, with 
Wall Street. 
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Deals 

Sinclair. Current rumors concerning 
Harry Ford Sinclair’s Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corp. have been: 1) will merge with 
Prairie Oil & Gas; 2) will merge or become 
affiliated with the oil interests of its 
bankers, Bancamerica-Blair Co.; 3) is be- 
ing bought in the open market by one of 
the Standard Oil group. Last week to this 


TIME 


Cane 2 


OF DOTS 
AND DASHES 


Here's a guide through it ---This daily, 
authentic analysis of vital business and 


finaneial events! - - - the Chicago Jour- 


nal of Commerce 


“President calls meeting of busi- 
ness leaders” - - - “Stock prices rally!” 
--- “Industrial strike holds up raw 
materials you need”: - -“‘Falling off 
of automobile production cuts de- 


mand for hundreds of materials” - - « 
“New process of competitor threatens 
your market.” 

Here - - - lost in a maze of general 
news --- are facts vitally important 
to you! Overnight they create new 
business problems for you! 

They demand quick, decisive action 
on your part. -.+ this morning! Time 
lost in groping for the facts is oppor- 
Needlessly! For 


selecting from the maze of dots and 


tunity wasted. 


dashes the news that bears directly 
upon business and decisions is the 
job the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
does for alert executives in the im 
portant, busy Chicago territory - - - 
the men who control advertising 
decisions. 

An essential business tool - - - the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce does 


a two-way selective: Selects vital news 
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for its readers, and selects the richest, 
most responsive audience in the 
profitable Chicago territory, for its 
advertisers « - + it reaches thousands 
of business and banking executives 

- brokers - - - purchasing agents - - - 
investors - - + on the morning of pub- 
lication as far west as Omaha, as far 
north as Minneapolis, as far east as 


Cleveland, as far south as Louisville. 
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trio was added another rumor: 4) will ac- 
quire Rio Grande Oil Co., producing in 
Southern California and Texas, operating 
service stations in these states and New 
Mexico and Arizona. If Rumor No. 4 is 
true it will be Sinclair’s debut on the Cali- 
fornia oil scene. 
——— ia 

Latin Power. Cienfugeos, Guanta- 
namo, Santa Marta, Manzanillo, Sancti- 
Spiritus, Curityba, Cordoba—strange and 
Spanish are these names of Latin-Ameri- 
can cities. But familiar and North Ameri- 
can is their electric light and power ma- 
chinery, built by U. S. capital, U. S. en- 
gineering. They are among the 643 Mexi- 
can, Central American and South Ameri- 
can communities (population more than 
8,000,000) served by subsidiaries of Amer- 


TIME 


ican & Foreign Power Co., Inc., which is 
in turn a subsidiary of Sidney Zollicoffer 
Mitchell’s Electric Bond & Share Co. 

Last week were added to American & 
Foreign Power’s roster seven more names, 
the most important being Mendoza, fourth 
largest city in Argentine. Mendoza, “Gate- 
way to Chile,” is the centre of the famed 
Western Argentine wine district. Other 
new American & Foreign Power Co. cus- 
tomers: Mar del Plata, San Pedro, San 
Nicolas, Junin, Azul, San Luis, all in the 
Province of Buenos Aires, rich in cattle and 
crops. 
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Crime Insurance 


A 1930 increase in crime, together with 
a new insurance policy to cover an old 
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Are You Posted on 
Conversion Privileges 
and Stock Warrants? 


This book 
will guide 
you 


HOUSANDS 
of investors 





are interested in protecting their funds and 
at the same time sharing in future profits 
through the purchase of bonds and preferred 
stocks which carry conversion privileges, 
stock purchase warrants, etc. Yet relatively 
few of these investors are fully aware of 
what this rich and broad field affords. Our 
new Handbook of Profit-Sharing Securities 
lists and describes about 500 issues and gives 
their 1928-1929 market record. Mail the 
coupon today for a copy. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


Offices in principal cities 


G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., Inc., 44 Wall St., New York 
Please send me a copy of your Handbook of Profit-Sharmg Securities T.M.13 
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racket, were last week announced by R. A. 
Algire, vice president of National Surety 
Co. (“We bond more people than any 
other company in the world.”) In 1929, 
said Mr. Algire, surety companies collected 
35 million dollars in premiums represent- 
ing burglary, robbery and theft insurance 
to the amount of five billion dollars. New 
York State spent nine million-and New 
York City $6,500,000 to buy crime insur- 
ance. Mr. Algire estimated that in 1930 
the surety companies would pay out large 
claims, as he anticipated a “very substan- 
tial increase” in burglaries. But he also 
expected an increase in insurance written 
and premiums collected. 

The new insurance policy (adopted also 
by other surety companies) provides 
against losses through kidnaping robberies. 
Robber-kidnapers go to the home of the 
bank cashier, or other official, compel him 
to accompany them to the bank, to open 
the safe for them when the time-lock runs 
out. By the payment of a small extra 
premium, banks and businesses can pro- 
tect themselves from such kidnap losses. 

National Surety Co. also wrote last 
week a suicide policy, said to be the first 
of its kind. A manufacturer (unspecified) 
wished to borrow $25,000 from his bank. 
As the business depended largely upon the 
well-being of the borrower, the bank 
wished to take over his insurance policy 
to protect itself in case of his death. But 
the life insurance policy contained a clause 
stipulating that no payment would be made 
in case the manufacturer committed 
suicide within two years. The National 
Surety Co. therefore gave the manufac- 
turer a suicide policy for $30,000. Then 
the bank, holding both the life and the 
suicide insurance, granted the loan. 


io) lle 


Art on Wheels 


By the end of the 19th Century, after 
countless years of elaboration, the craft 
of the carriage maker had attained near- 
perfection. Then the automobile appeared 
on the vehicular horizon. In the early 
years of automobile manufacture the 
traditions of the ancient carriage craft 
were continued. The first automobile en- 
gine was mounted on a buggy chassis. The 
new vehicle was popularly associated with 
its predecessor and nicknamed the “horse- 
less carriage” and “gasoline buggy.” Ex- 
carriage makers became automobile body 
designers. Early cars were frequently 
entered from the rear (dog cart), equipped 
with horsewhip stands, often painted black 
and usually festooned with fringe, beau- 
tified with brass. 

In the 40 years of its existence the auto- 
mobile has had few revolutionary changes 
in appearance. The airpiane put such 
terms as “wind-resistance” and “stream- 
line” into auto manufacturers’ mouths. 
The speed boat’s influence may be ob- 
served in the stern of many modern racy 
roadsters. But most limousine designers 
still seem to think that their job is to 
produce a nostalgic reminder of the grand 
days of the landau and victoria. 


Last week the 30th annual National 
Automobile Show (see p. 43) was held in 
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Manhattan’s gaudy Grand Central Palace 


where gleaming cars stood incongruously | 


on rich carpets and glib salesmen explained 
their various attractions. Obviously the 
recent U. S. renascence in bathroom fix- 
tures and furniture has smitten the auto- 
mobile. Some of the artists responsible 
for the renascence are now working on 
auto bodies: Norman Bel Geddes, jack-of- 
all-design; Joseph Urban, Ziegfeld and 
Metropolitan Opera scenic artist; Helen 
Dryden, painter and fashion artist; the 
house of Cartier, jewelers. 


Most startling 1930 innovations are the | 


Cord and Ruxton front drive cars which 
stand barely five feet high. Some models 
of the Willys-Knight are painted partly to 
resemble Scotch plaid; radiator caps are 
lower, some being merely dummies. One 
dummy cap is fashioned like a gunsight, 
perhaps to perfect the driver’s aim. Some 
cars (Franklin, Packard, Graham) have 
abandoned ventilating slits in the hood 
and substituted small doors. The Pierce- 
Arrow, tenaciously traditional, retains its 
headlights on the fenders. 

Inside equipment has been altered and 
refined. Flower vases are now in the 
Greek manner; many-hued 
covers the seats; Egyptian sculpture mo- 
tives have been adapted for dashboard 
instruments; vivid soda-fountain marble 
is used for gear shift handles. With the 
introduction of non-dulling, non-rusting 
chrome-nickels, there are more cars with 
shiny, metallic surfaces than ever before. 
The hood is sometimes of different tex- 
ture from the rest of the body. 

Altogether the trend seems to be toward 
ultra-refinement. The auto-body is safely 
out of the buggy chrysalis. Enterprising 
designers begin to regard it as an entity, 
having its own particular problem and 
solution, its own utilitarian beauty. 


cael 
Stolen Van Dyck 


In London last week the public went 
to see a momentous collection of Italian 
Renaissance paintings at Old Burlington 
House (Time, Dec. 23). Notables had 
already swarmed through the galleries, 
among them the Philip Snowdens, Mrs. 
Winston Churchill, the Austen Chamber- 
lains (she sponsored the show), the Duke 
of Marlborough, the Duke of Wellington, 
Margot Asquith. Mayfair booksellers an- 
nounced an unprecedented sale of Italian 
art books. At this commercially auspicious 
moment, Art Dealer Godfrey Phillips of 
London ordered sent from Belgium a 
canvas by Sir Anthony Van Dyck which 
he intended to buy for $100,000. The 
picture, called Concert des Anges, shows 
a life-size Madonna and Child surrounded 
by buxom angels. When the packing case 
arrived in London the express company 
told Dealer Phillips that the box had 
arrived in damaged condition. Said he: 
“Never mind about the case; is the pic- 
ture all right?” 

“There isn’t a picture,” was the reply. 

Dealer Phillips hurried to the express 
office, found in the case a big gilt frame 
with ragged edges of canvas where the 
painting had been torn out. There was 


no clue as to the time or place of the theft. | 
Dealer Phillips said he believed it the | 


work of a “novice or an expert in a great 
hurry.” 
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MANUFACTURING 
METHODS 


HOMASTRIP, the zinc coated strip steel, 
is making possible fewer operations, 
better products and faster production. 


Thomastrip comes to you zinc coated, ready 
to form into any shape you require without 
cracking, peeling or flaking. Eliminates 
plating operation and lowers production 
cost. Its smooth zinc coating is a definitely 
better finish. 


A few of the hundreds of articles that can 
be improved by Thomastrip are mouldings, 
drip mouldings, screen frames, mullions, tank 
heads, stampings of various kinds especially 
when rust resistance is necessary—drop us 
a line for Thomastrip is every day finding 
new opportunities. Write us, telling about 
your product and we will quickly show 
you results you can get with Thomastrip. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 
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The New Pictures 


The Mighty (Paramount). By com- 
parison with some of the other pictures 
Paramount has tailored to the measure of 
George Bancroft’s gruff voice and burly 
body, this is pretty good. Except for one 
of the most elaborate war sequences ever 
filmed, the direction is slipshod and ap- 
parently hasty. The male bit-characters 
overact with such feverish zeal that their 
grimaces and articulations, designed as 
those of U. S. gangsters, would do equally 
well for Cockney racing touts, Pelopon- 
nesian traders or Old Scrooge. 

The kernel of the plot is the struggle be- 
tween old loyalties and new obligations of 
an underworldling who has been made a 
Police Chief because of heroism in the 
War. Typical dialog: “They’ve got you in 
a bag, Blake, you’re sewed up, see? .. . 
That’s right, Blake, they’ve got you where 
they want you. . . . Yeah?” Good shots: 
a fight photographed in a pitch-dark room 
by noises alone; Bancroft being persuaded 
to join the army. 




























Dynamite (Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer). 
The sound device has been a great help to 
Cecil B. DeMille. His world of mytho- 
logical characters in modern dress, vio- 
lently evil or spotlessly good, his famous 
parties, his women in beautiful gowns, his 
mother-of-pearl bath tubs, his dancing girl- 
ies and colored confetti, were all ephem- 
eral. Their life in your mind lasted only 
for the moment in which they fluttered be- 
fore your eyes. Now that you can hear 
them too, they endure better. Dynamite, 
though ridiculous, so powerfully affects all 
nerves exposed to it that it will undoubt- 
edly make money. A rich woman (Kay 
Johnson) who wants to bribe the wife of 
her lover to set him free cannot touch her 
inheritance until she is married. She hires 
a man about to be hanged for murder to 
be her bridegroom. Pardoned, he makes 
her stick to her deal. This is one corner of 
the vast, explosive, disorderly plot. Other 
corners: a cave-in at a coal mine; a parrot 
saying “I’m a good girl” and being told 
“You're the only one here.” 
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UARANTEED First Mortgages 
Jersey real estate are available through this 
Company in units of $100 up. These mortgages are 
legal for trust funds in New Jersey, 


There is no sounder type of investment than the 
Guaranteed First Mortgage. 
title and mortgage guarantee company of NewJersey 

Fidelity Union ‘Cunrante ed First Mortgages have 
They pay are aiiotnbie rate of 
income, 512%, and are entirely non-speculative. 


You are invited to make inquiries through our Cor- 
respondence Division, and whenever it is conve- 
nient,to call at our main office in Newark. Mail orders 
immediate attention. 
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Kay Johnson, daughter of Architect 
Thomas Robert Johnson, was an artistic, 
ambitious girl. She left Grew Seminary 
because she wanted to be an actress. Her 
diploma from an expensive dramatic school 
got her a job on the stage in R. U. R. She 
grew more assured in One of the Family 
and The Beggar on Horseback. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer put her on a long contract 
because some official of the company had 








Kay JOHNSON 


She has to hire a husband. 


taken a liking to her husky voice when she 
was playing The Silver Cord in Los 
Angeles. Stencils of her biography contain 
the words ride, swim, tennis, piano. Her 
husband is Actor-Director John Cromwell. 


0 








Although 
Charles 


Pointed Heels (Paramount). 
two competent magazine writers, 


Brackett and John Van Alstyn Weaver, are 
responsible for this story, it is the same 
sort of backstage stuff that has been 


drearily done countless times. There is a 
showgirl, a rich boy, a stopped allowance, 
and Helen Kane singing baby-talk. Pointed 
Heels departs from formula enough to 
weaken the formula but not enough to be 
original. Typical sequence: musical 
comedy producer testing his idea that his 
dance team will do better when they are 
drunk. 
ee 
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The Laughing Lady (Paramount). 
The late Jeanne Eagels was to have taken 
the role, now given to Ruth Chatterton, 
of the lady who laughs at fate. It is a 
drama about divorce, a little overkeyed as 
such dramas are apt to be, and a little 
antiquated in its assumption of society’s 
hostility to divorced people, but still ef- 
fective enough to deserve smoother direc- 
tion and a less squeaky recording. A life- 
guard is the hinge of the plot. Having 
pulled Miss Chatterton out of the water, 
and believing his colleague’s assurance that 
she admires him, he mustles his way into 
her boudoir one night and brings her 
trouble. Best shot: How the laughing lady, 
meeting at a party the lawyer who, acting 
for her husband, heckled her at the divorce 
hearing, uses her wits to embarrass and 
fascinate him. 
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pra leaders of the Northwest conceived and organ- 
ized the Northwest Bancorporation to meet the banking 
requirements of modern business. 

Today, this great group of 86 leading banks and trust 
companies, with total resources of $475,000,000, assures to 
business executives with interests in the Northwest a banking 
service which meets their requirements. 

With affiliated institutions in key cities throughout the 
entire territory, the Northwest Bancorporation has a com- 
prehensive and intimate understanding of the Northwest. 
The entire resources of this banking group, together with the 
wide experience of the men in the group, are available to 
businesses of national scope operating in the Northwest. 


To interested executives, we would be glad to send the Northwest 
Bancorporation booklet — “Blazing a New Financial Trail.” 
Write the Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $475,000,000 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





































































ready 
to serve 


These efficient file pockets will 
change your files from a slump- 
ing, disordered mass, to a succes- 
sion of erect, orderly units with 
indexes always visible and con- 
tents easily accessible. 


No Lost Papers 


No Lost Time 
No Lost Space 


because “Vertex” File Pockets are 
specially designed to eliminate these 
filing troubles. 
We urge you to try a “Vertex” File 
Pocket in place of one of those over- 
crowded manila folders in your own 
filing cabinet, and realize how your 
entire filing system can be instantly 
improved. 
to users of vertical 
filing systems, a 
sample Vertex” 


FI your own files. 


Pocket for trial in 
Use the 
coupon below. 


Seeeeeeeeetsteeeeeee CUT HERE SCeteeeeseeeeescaee 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘““‘VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in January 13th Time. 
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Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ................. 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TIME 


Latin in London 
A few U. S. schools there are which an- 


| nually impress their friends and bore most 


of their students by staging a classical 
drama, usually something translated from 
Plautus or Aristophanes. It would indeed 
startle the public if leading newspapers 
gave these events more than cursory 
notice. Were a newspaper to publish long 
passages from such a play, readers would 
suspect the editor had gone mad. In Eng- 
land the public views the classics differ- 
ently. 

Fortnight ago in London, in accordance 
with ancient custom, Westminster School 
(St. Peter’s College) boys produced Ter- 
ence’s Phormio (The Parasite). The hoary 


| College Dormitory, designed by famed Sir 


Christopher Wren, has housed similar pro- 
ductions each year since 1729. Older than 
the Westminster tradition of struggling 
for a tossed pancake on Shrove Tuesday is 
the annual presentation of a Latin play. 
It is also customary for the year’s bright 
scholars to write a prolog and epilog and 
last fortnight the London Times bowed to 
custom by reproducing these learned ap- 
pendages fully—four fat columns of Latin. 

The epilog was a jolly lampoon of con- 
temporary foibles, political, artistic, social. 
Two constables debated upon the danger- 
ous possibilities of two paintings, one 
blank, one hung upside down.* Three party 
leaders, a Roman (Stanley Baldwin), a 
Druid (David Lloyd George), and a 
Scotchman (Ramsay MacDonald), “‘fitted 


| with clockwork and vocal powers,” di- 


rected electoral addresses at Joan Bull 
(Britain’s “flapper vote”), who had to 
choose between them. 

Said the erudite Times: “The object of 
the writer has been to make the Latin 
easily intelligible, and therefore he has 
avoided elaborate punning, which, though 
it pleases the groundlings, tends to obscure 
the meaning. Still there are a few—Gas 
main’ (Rogas manat), ‘Stick-a-lips’ (Aste 
Calypso) are good examples; the rest are 
puns of a single word like felix and omni- 
bus. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the centenary of this mode of 
public conveyance is marked by the re- 
currence of the same pun as was employed 
in 1829.” 
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The Wage Problem 


While other savants at the A. A. A. S. 
convention in Des Moines, Iowa were 
telling each other about the year’s scien- 
tific wonders (see p. 58), Professor Wil- 
liam Albert Noyes of the University of 
Illinois lamented to colleagues about the 
meagre stipends of pedagogy. Before them 
he laid salary statistics gathered from 
Harvard, Illinois, California, Ohio State, 
Yale, Michigan and Wisconsin. He had 
found that in 1900 the average professor’s 
wage was $2,791; in 1925, $5,318—an in- 
crease of 90%. But the average non-teach- 
ing university executive had gotten $3,115 
in 1900, had received 122% more ($6,904) 


*In Manhattan, seven weeks ago, a picture 
(The Fossil Hunters) by Edwin W. Dickinson, 
exhibited by the National Academy of Design, 
won a prize although hung on its side (Time, 
Nov. 18). 


EDUCATION 
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in 1925. Associate professors had fared a 
little better than full professors. In 1925 
they received an income of $3,895, a 99% 
increase Over 1900. 

Sadly spoke Pedagog Noyes: “The ne- 
cessity of providing great leaders in our 
universities cannot be overemphasized. To 
do that we must pay such men adequate 
salaries... . While the income of citi- 


zens, on the average, has increased about 
200%, that of these professors has in- 
creased less than 100%.” 

Not out of the mouths of pedagogs but 
from Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant 
Co.), 


(Wm. Filene’s Sons charitarian, 





Epwarp A. FILENE 
. . - urged teachers to be selfish. 


peace promoter, came a solution of peda- 
gogical salary woes. Businessman Filene, 
whose who in Who’s Who describes him 
as agitating to “increase wages and profits 
and raise the general standards of living,” 
suggested a mild form of intellectual boy- 
cott. Said he, in a letter to the Associa- 
tion: “My hope is that our teachers will 
prove to be sufficiently selfish. Then it will 
be up to the colleges to find a way to keep 
them from accepting offers which they get. 
And the only way will be through raising 
their salaries—not to a mere living wage, 
but to several times their present level.” 








Historians 

@ Not all U. S. Negro slaves were illit- 
erate before emancipation, some having 
attended clandestine schools. 

@ The Egyptian Government, in the 2nd 
Century, kept papyrus pay-vouchers from 
grain-hauling camel and donkey drivers. 
@ Americans in the Southwest, angered 
by British boundary limitations, were 
ready to revolt in 1774. 

To pry into such crannies of knowledge 
is the habit of the American Historical 
Society. The members met last week at 
Duke University (Durham, N. C.). Their 
president for 1930: Japan-born Evarts 
Boutell Greene, De Witt Clinton Profes- 
sor of History at Columbia, eminent au- 
thority on colonial times, author (Provin- 
cial America, Government of Illinois). 
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TRUE STORY 


than Fiction 





No. 20 


The True Story of the Masses 
In the Long Roll of History 


lectual and moral majority. Their func- | zines; labor in the millions suddenly 


This is the Rosetta Stone that supplied the key 
tothe mysterious hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt. 
This stone was inscribed in the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, then under that in the ordinary 
Egyptian characters, and finally in the Greek, 
And thus, by taking the Greek parallels, the first 
hieroglyphic dictionary was worked out and the 
story of the vast civilization of Egypt became an | 

open book. 





AMES HARVEY ROBINSON has 
eo one of the most conclusive 
sentences in the English language. 
Indeed, it comes as a conclusion of the 
two tremendous books which Professor 
Breasted and he have written on the 
Conquest and Ordeal of Civilization. 

And this is the sentence whose enor- 
mous significance would be missed nine 
times out of ten by a casual reading. 


Robinson says, 
“To become historical-minded is to 
attain intellectual and moral majority.” 
Indeed, it is only after reading these 
two great contributions to historical 





literature that one arrives at the deep 
significance of this simply stated fact — 
that to have become historical-minded is 
to have become grown-up intellectually 
and morally. 


x *k * 


These True Story pages, which will 
follow in this form, will be devoted only 
to those who have attained that intel- 


tion will be to deal with some of the 


| great underlying forces that are striving 
|to hold this rapidly changing civili- 
ization together WHILE THOSE 
“CHANGES ARE BEING MADE. 


And that function will have little to 


do with the superficial evidence of these | 


changes nor the trigger-minded con- 
clusions for their adjustment. 
* @ @ 
For example, to say that every big 


cityin America ought tobe “‘scrapped”’— | 
|changes are being made? 


that they are all horse-and-buggy cities 
in an automobile age—is true in point 
of fact but superficial in point of con- 
clusion. 

All of our big cities are horse-and- 


| buggy cities in an automobile age. 
They ought to be “scrapped”. Yet | 


to “scrap” them would make chaos of 


the greater part of America’s economic | 


set-up. 


Or again, to say that in this modern | 
age of sex equality the convention of| 
\that the very “slowness of the masses 
|in accepting these drastic changes,” 


marriage has become archaic and ought 
to be “‘scrapped” is equally superficial. 

Again and again we hear the abolition 
of marriage advocated by the intellec- 
tuals and free-minded people. Yet those 
who are historical-minded know that 
any such drastic change in so deep- 
seated a convention would destroy the 
social set-up of a nation almost over- 


night. 
mn S&S 


In this age especially of so many and 
such rapid social and economic changes 


| and with such powerful advocates back | 


of such changes, it is almost a marvel 
that our entire civilization hasn’t 
already been destroyed. 

Cities are readjusted and re-shaped 
to new conditions, buildings are torn 


down and put up with the rapidity of | 
a stage setting; sex breaks its long) 
inhibition of silence and bursts through | 


to the light of print in books and maga- 











becomes powerful with a new aggregate 
of wealth; whole sections of Europe 
become swallowed up in our melting 
pots—enough social and economic 
changes to unsettle a dozen civilizations 
if they had come with such rapidity 
in the past. 
x *k * 

And yet we go peacefully on. 

What is it then that acts as our 
balance wheel? What is it that holds 
us together while all these tremendous 


In this series of pages to follow we 
shall go rather deeply into a subject 
which has been fairly well recognized 
but which somehow has found scant 
place in the historical literature of 
the past. 

That subject will be the part that the 
masses have played in all of the periods 
of transition and change throughout the 
civilizations of history. 

And we think we shall be able to show 


about which the intellectuals have 
complained so bitterly in all periods, 
has been the very balance-wheel that 
has carried each civilization along while 
those intellectuals were making those 
very changes. 

Here at True Story Magazine we 
have the actual evidence in great cross- 
sections of hundreds of thousands of 
working families and the testimony of 
tens of thousands of letters and manu- 
scripts to draw from. And in the light 
of this testimony there can be no ques- 
tion even toalayman that here, amongst 
our working classes, is your balance- 
wheel, that here is your stabilizing 
force, while all these new and drastic 
changes are finding adjustment. And if 
this hypothesis will hold up, then you 
may credit to your masses one of the 
greatest of contributions to civilization. 

\dvertisement 











Expert design and master craftsmanship have 
created in this splendid thirty-six foot cruiser 
something that is decidedly new. . . something 
that is a notable departure from orthodox 
boat building practice. The commodious deck 


house, custom-built by Le Baron, is suff- 
cient alone to lend it unique distinction. 


To be on exhibition at the National Motor Boat Show, New 
York City, January 17-25 in space L on the main floor 





Corsair Boat COMPANY 
1030 Buhl Building—Detroit 


Yards: Trenton, Mich. onthe Detroit River 4 


CORSAIR BOAT COMPANY 
1030 Buhl Bidg., Detroit 


Please send photos and description of 
the Corsair Thirty-six foot Cruiser 







Name 










Address. 
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THE PRESS 


Honest Puffing 


To sell neckties, rouge, nuts, cigarets 
and mattresses, U. S. advertisers have per- 
sistently sought and bought endorsements 
from many a famed cinemactress, socialite, 
banker, clown. Newsreaders, grown weary 
of such commercial fanfare, frequently flip 
past pages in their periodicals and news- 
papers which bear gaudy, bought accolades. 
But last week in the sedate New York 
Times many a reader paused before a full- 
page advertisement bearing a stern, well- 
known face and signature. Ambassador 
Charles Gates Dawes was tendering a testi- 
monial to the Times. Said he: “The New 
York Times has reached its commanding 
position of influence in the country be- 
cause of a conviction on the part of the 
public that in its editorial and news policy, 
it is influenced by the substance as dis- 
tinguished from the semblance of things. 
. . . The Times stands like a beacon light 
in what is at times pretty foggy weather.” 

Quick was the Times to explain that 
this testimonial was unbought, unsolicited. 
Senator Capper of Kansas and Novelist 
Arnold Bennett of England were two other 
testifiers whose good words the Times pub- 
lished lately. A dozen other celebrities 
scheduled to compliment the Times 
through its own pages include Charles 
Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, President 
Mary Emma Woolley of Mount Holyoke 
College, President Henry Smith Pritchett 
of the Carnegie Foundation. 


F 
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Taft’s Times-Star 

For nearly 50 years, Charles Phelps Taft 
of Cincinnati left his white Georgian house 
in prim Pike Street each morning and 




















































| made his way to his newspaper office, the 


Times-Star. Neat, small, white-bearded, 
he was secure in the knowledge that his 
was one of the Great U. S. Families, for if 
Lowells and Cabots dominate Boston, it 
may be said in Cincinnati that Tafts speak 
only to Longworths. Half-brother of the 
27th President of the U. S., a philan- 
thropist and pillar of right in his commu- 
nity, Publisher Taft dedicated his paper to 
conservative, rock-ribbed Republicanism 
and civic virtue. A monument to the old, 
tried order of things was the Times-Star 
right up to Publisher Taft’s death last fort- 
night. 

Between the Times-Star and the Post, 
the city’s other evening newspaper, there 
exists a state of healthy, oldtime journal- 
istic competition. The Post, with a slightly 
larger circulation (200,300), is inde- 
pendent, quick to snatch up the torch of 


| popular issues, taking its political cue from 


the national Scripps-Howard chain to 
which it belongs. The Times-Star (circula- 
tion: 160,500) claims the support of the 
Best Families, boasts a greater bulk ot 


| advertising in its thick pages. Each 


watches its rival narrowly, trying to scoop 
city news and beat the other’s editions to 
the street. 

The week before Publisher Taft’s last 
illness, Publisher Roy Howard telephoned 
“the first news story from a ship at sea” 
from the Leviathan to his syndicate 
(Time, Dec. 30). But the week before 
that, a Miss Ada M. Wheeler, onetime 
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-olades. 
vy York 
» a full- A woman never asks a merchant, “‘Is this 
h, ye ve Old Dutch Cleanser as good as chat I 
assaqdor 
a testi- bought last week?”’ . . . ‘‘Is this O-Cedar 
ne New Polish the same as the downtown stores 
nanding sell?” . . . “Will this package of Beech- 
try be- 
of the Nut Bacon taste as good as the package 
policy, I’m using now?” 
as dis- 
things. , 
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Se lished standards, that their quality is 
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lebuaties come to advertise, how many newspapers 
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Holyoke ...In their nation-wide distribution of 
ritchett quality? . . . In their national coverage 
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Ips Taft To such national advertisers, Scripps- 
1n house Howard offers an advantage unique in 
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bearded, covering 25 buying centers, with a nation- 
that his wide uniformity of circulation. For 
as, for if 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BUILD BUSINESS 





“This Is an actual photograph,” Those five words under an illustration inspire more confi- 
dence than five volumes of adjectives. Use this phrase in all your advertising —it pays! 


Two booklets worth reading! “How 
to Use Photographs in Your Busi- 
ness" —and “The 4000-Mile Lens” 
describing how to get distant photo- 
graphs by wire through our unique 
service. For a free copy of both book- 
lets, address Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, 2258 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland. 


OT Or 





HOTOGRAPHS 


SE PHOTOGRAPHS to conquer 

cut-price competition. Your prod- 
uct costs more because it’s worth 
more. Let the camera create convinc- 
ing proof of quality. A buyer may 
question a salesman’s word; but photo- 
graphs always inspire faith. And faith 
moves merchandise. To make your 
personal selling and your printed sell- 
ing more effective, turn to photographs. 
They build believability—and business. 


TELL THE [RUTH 





Cincinnati school teacher, “carrying with 
her credentials of a special correspondent,” 
had engaged the Times-Star’s city room in 
conversation when the Leviathan’s ship-to- 
shore telephone service was inaugurated. 
Afraid that ‘a seasick newspaperman on 
board . . . might recover and ‘beat me to 
it,’ she spoke to Managing Editor Moses 
Strauss for three minutes, described the 
introduction of the service. The Times- 
Star splashed the story of the event across 
its front page and was not pleased when 
Publisher Howard’s newspapers announced 
later to their larger audience that they 
had scored this beat. } 

Last week, the 7imes-Star was able to 
substantiate its priority claim with docu- 
mentary evidence. Careful Miss Wheeler 
had obtained and mailed home a testi- 
monial letter signed by J. L. R. Van Meter, 
Vice President of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. This letter the Times-Star 
reproduced, explaining: “It is not neces- 
sary for a reporter to go on the witness 
stand or make an affidavit every time he 
brings a news story into the office... . 
However ... when a newspaper does 
something that no newspaper in the world 
has ever done there are apt to be some 
doubters. In order to prove its claim that 
it was the first newspaper in the world to 
receive a ship-to-shore telephonic message, 
the Times-Star is producing ‘the papers.’ ” 


—— 





Foreign News 

More and more do U. S. citizens demand 
news of the many foreigners to whom, 
since the War, they have become com- 
mercially and politically attached through 
treaty, tract and contract. So that their 
readers might have more intelligence of 
what happens beyond the sea, many a 
U. S. newspaper and press bureau has 
recently augmented its foreign service 

Surprised indeed were newspapermen 
when, six months ago, the Chicago Daily 
News whose late Editor Victor Fremont 
Lawson with Melville Elijah Stone devel- 
oped the Associated Press, enhanced its 
foreign news with A. P.’s “opposition,” 
United Press. Last week came another 
event. Simultaneous with the announce- 
ment that United Press had extended its 
service into its 18th language (Icelandic), 
the New York Herald Tribune made 
known that henceforth it would use full 
U. P. service, domestic and foreign. With 
its own overseas bureaus and the A. P. and 
U. P. the Herald Tribune was putting 
itself in a position to rival the stately semi- 
officialdom of the Times in the field of 
foreign news. 

The New York Sun, which has _ just 
availed itself of Consolidated Press Serv- 
ice, last week published a congratulatory 
letter from Prime Minister André Tardieu 
(L’Américain) of France. Said he: “I 
take particular pleasure in this because I 
was myself one of the Consolidated Press 
Association’s earliest contributors when it 
inaugurated the happy plan of opening its 
wires to Europeans in political life, per- 
mitting them to express freely their views 
to the American public. . . . So far as a 
government can exercise by frankness and 
honesty an educative influence on public 
opinion in both countries, I promise you 
that so long as I remain in office I shall 
do everything in my power... to 
achieve that salutary end.” 
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TIME 


the water's fine! 


calamity howlers would have us be- 


HI 
‘zon the country is headed straight for the 
bow-wows and that quota will be a mighty rare 
bird in 1930. 

That kind of talk might disconcert a novice, 
but we know the old timers, with clear heads 
and steady eyes are going right out after the 
bag limit. 

There were 58 new users of color page adver- 
tising in The American Weekly during 1929. 

The American Weekly will carry more adver- 
tising and show a greater circulation during 1930 
than during any previous year in its history. 

Twelve additional new advertisers have al- 
ready bought color page space in The American 
Weekly for 1930 and advance orders for 1930 
are hundreds of thousands of dollars ahead of 
what they were last year at this time. 

This, despite the fact that during 1929 this 
great magazine broke all lineage records and 
passed the six million circulation mark, the rec- 
ord circulation for all publications for all time. 

This marks the third consecutive year for 
lineage and circulation increases and 7930 will 
be the fourth record year. 


Greatest 


Circulation 
in the World 


The astonishing thing is not that The Amer- 
ican Weekly has registered the largest gains in 
the entire magazine field, but that even more 
advertisers have not seen the cold logic of using 
this publication as a major medium. 

Business is not going to the bow-wows, but 
the wise old timer is going to use the maximum 
load and a full choked barrel. 

Think of it! Fot $16,000 you can buy a color 
page in The American Weekly—a page nearly 
three times the size of any other magazine page 
—and reach one-fourth of the entire buying 
population of America! 

For The American Weekly is read by more 
than 6,000,000 families located in the country’s 
richest buying centers and you can reach this 
tremendous market at a cost of less than % 


cent per family. 


How can you invest your 1930 advertising 
dollars more effectively than to spend them for 
space in the medium that reaches the most 
people, and the best people, at the lowest cost? 


Come in, the water’s fine! 
b] 
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One hundred years ago, on this 
spot “marked ‘X’,” Dr. Clement 
Moore wrote “The Night Before 
Christmas,” destined to become 
America’s Yuletide classic. 











Today—On this same site rises a 
$25,000,000 apartment house where 








NEW LONDON TERRACE APARTMENTS 


. . « Fenestrated home for Manhattanites 


tenants will gaze through 4,218 
Fenestra Steel Casement windows; 
view the rush and scurry of strenuous 
Manhattan. 


Potent—The Henry Mandell 
Companies, potent builders, know 
their Manhattanites—give them 
the latest thing in window service: 
more light, better ventilation, easy 
operation; fire safety; storm-tight 
weathering; safe cleaning from with- 















in the rooms. 







Encore—Shrewd apartment man- 
agers predict that Fenestra Case- 
ments will help rent these London 
Terrace apartments just as_ they 
have the apartments in Tudor City, 
also equipped with thousands of 







Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3100 Griffin Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








Please send me free: 
Details of the new Fenestra SCREEN 
Casements. 


Fenestra Casement windows through- 





out. 





> . . ” ’ 
| “Decorating with Casements,” illustrated 
booklet on window draping. 








Uncle Sam—By air mail or other- 


My name .......... wise will come interesting steel case- 





ee, ment literature for those who return 






State the coupon at the left. 
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SCIENCE 


Dynamic Universe 


A literary philosopher with a theatrical 
ancestry and a chemical education is James 
Medbery MacKaye of Dartmouth College. 
Last week he spellbound the American 
Philosophical Association, meeting in 
Manhattan, with his picture of a dynamic 
universe. The philosophers applauded the 
MacKaye universe as more perceivable and 
understandable than Dr. Albert Einstein’s, 
more realistic than Sir Isaac Newton’s. 

In the Newton universe as interpreted 
today, especially by Professor Dayton 
Clarence Miller of Case School of Applied 
Science, a tenuous substance called ether 
pervades all space and things. This ether 


























DaRTMOUTH’s MacKaye 



































His ether is not static. 





can be considered static, like a quiet pool 
of water, except as it is agitated by light 
and other radiations popping and wriggling 
through it. 

Professor Einstein says there is no such 
ether. Energy in all its aspects, he thinks, 
proceeds through empty space. His 
astounding and generally ununderstood 
mathematical formulae are elegant kaleido- 
scopes in which almost all the infinite frac- 
tions of nature shift upon each other to 
form infinite patterns. 

Mr. Mackaye says there is an ether. But 
it is not static like Professor Miller’s ether. 
The MacKaye ether is composed of helter- 
skeltering radiations. Like light his radia- 
tions move in all directions, and with the 
same velocity (circa 186,000 mi. per sec.). 
They have a superfrequency and hence a 
superpenetration. As light goes through 
glass and X-rays through bodies, his radia- 
tions go through everything. They are 
never at rest. Modifications of them— 
photons, protons, electrons and_ possibly 
other quivering mites of sub-matter not 
yet recognized—are only slightly less 
ubiquitous. 

With this conception of an interspacial 
sea of turbulent radiation, Mr. MacKaye 
was able to adduce 17 phenomena which 
the relativists describe with their incon- 
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INVENTORY YOUR 
TERRITORIES, TOO 


ens are important to business, to you, not in terms 
of How Many, but How Much. Per se it is not im- 
portant that the incorporated area of Atlanta includes 
three hundred thousand or more people. Nor that the 
overnight circle encompasses eighteen million. 

What these millions are able to buy is the important 
fact. 

It has been estimated that an $8,000 income in Atlanta 
is the equivalent of a $12,000 income elsewhere,—for 
the Atlanta dollar buys a higher standard of living than 
elsewhere. In other words, the margin is greater for 
comforts, for luxuries—for the things you sell. 

And this year you who sell luxuries and semi-luxuries 
will need more than ever to search out fields where your 
kind of goods can be bought. 

This is inventory time. Make a careful analysis of 
your major territories. Find out the true purchasing 
power in each, the sales you are making in each, the 
sales you should be making in each. 

The South is a vital market. Its purchasing power has 
trebled in the past ten years. It has far outrun the ability 
of statisticians to record the growth that is taking place. 
Yet you are apt to find your Southern volume under 
your expectations — unless you are operating from a 
branch in the South. 


end for this 


mental facts about 
Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern 

branch 


‘lower production cost and 


Booklet ! 
It contains the funda- 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 




















Modern marketing conditions have maae it necessary 
to put a branch in each major market. Your trade ex- 
pects “‘overnight’’ delivery —and your Southern trade 
looks to Atlanta, because fifteen main railroad lines reach 
most quickly to the whole rich territory and because 
America’s outstanding concerns, already here, have 
created the habit. 

Branch offices in Atlanta have a way of growing into 
branch factories. Improved distribution facilities in- 
crease volume, to the point where a branch factory be- 
comes practical. Fundamental economies in the Atlanta 
Industrial Area make it an unusually desirable location, 
with efficient labor, plentiful raw materials, low taxes, 
low-cost power, low ground rents, low building costs, 
equable climate and many other factors all helping to 


increase profits. 


1929 
Prosperity 


Can we help you make 
your inventory of the South? 
The Atlanta Industrial Bu- 
reau is organized for the job. 
It is ready to go out and de- 
velop a first hand study 
especially for you without 
charge or obligation, and in 
the strictest confidence. The 
work will be started at once 
if you will write, 


assures Big 
Southern 


Business in 


1930 





INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
151 Chamber of Commerce Building 


LANIA 








Cleveland 


Canton 





OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Denver 
Detroit Boston Columbus Toledo 


Kansas City Louisville Davenport Milwaukee St. Louis 


Buffalo 


Cincinnati Akron Massillon Hartford 
Colorado Springs 


When the brisk, bracing new year brings 


you nothing but an American beauty nose 


...Wwhen it's snuffling time in January... 


and you'd like a real good smoke... there 
is always that one great cigarette ...which 


opens the way to old-fashioned tobacco 


enjoyment. 
@ 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


SPUD cicarettEs-20 FOR 20< 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky- 
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| stant dimensions, but which he believed 
| could be measured with the classical con- 
| stants of time, space and motion. 


Scientist MacKaye, 57, is brother to 
Percy Wallace MacKaye, dramatist, poet, 


| lecturer, esthete, and Hazel MacKaye, 
producer of esthetic pageants. A _half- 
| brother is Arthur Loring MacKaye, retired 


newspaper editor (Hilo Daily Tribune, 
Hawaii). All four are versatile writers. 
More versatile than they was their 


father, the late James Steele MacKaye 


(1842-94), painter, actor, playwright, pro- 
ducer, lecturer on esthetic philosophy, in- 
ventor. His Hazel Kirke (1879) ran longer 
than any U. S. play until Frank Bacon’s 
Lightnin’ (1918). He organized the first 
U. S. school of expression, originated 
“harmonic gymnastics,” first used over- 
head lighting in theatres, invented folding 
theatre chairs.* 

James Medbery MacKaye is profession- 
ally a chemist. For 23 years he was with 
Stone & Webster, Boston engineers. In 
leisure time he wrote such books as The 
Economy of Happiness, The Politics of 
Utility, The Happiness of Nations, Ameri- 


| canized Socialism, The Logic of Conduct. 
| Five years ago he quit Stone & Webster, 
| and moved from stuffy Cambridge, Mass.. 
| to sylvan Hanover, N. H. To students of 

| Dartmouth, where he is a visiting lecturer 
| in philosophy, he is an aloof though smil- 
| ing mystery who teaches them how to think 


clearly, argue effectively. 


| A. A. A. S. Meeting (Cont. ) 


At the Des Moines, Iowa, meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (TIME, Jan. 6), papers 
read and points made included the fol- 
lowing: 

Pigmies. Black manikins parading 
pompously in a Pharaoh's circus, a Roman 
lady’s ebony toy boy, a living statuette of 
jet in a Chinese garden—vestiges of their 
pigmy race peered from New Guinea 
bushes when Smithsonian's Matthew 
Williams Stirling flew to the island’s moun- 


| tain reaches. The little men overcame 


their suspicions of the big explorer. They 


| offered him their bananas, sugar cane and 


taro, cultivated and prepared with the only 
three tools they knew of—an axe, a flat, 
curved knife, a chisel, all made of stone. 
They made him fire by rubbing sticks to- 
gether. They showed him how they cre- 
mated their little dead. And they laughed 
as they entertained him. He offered them 
modern steel tools. They shyly asked for 
bright shells and beads. He learned a few 
of their phrases—short words and mono- 
syllables. Their language, like that of the 
Andaman Island pigmies, was uniquely 
their own. Others of these minuscule 
peoples, whom bigger intruders have driven 


| from their original homes aleng the Congo, 


have learned the speech of their neighbors 
wherever they have secreted themselves 
successfully enough to persist—in Africa’s 
interior, along the upper Congo, in Ceylon, 
the Bay of Bengal, the Malay Peninsula, 
the Philippines. 

Privy Fuel. Into underground tanks, 
similar to his up-to-date farm privy, let 
_*His father was Col. James Morrison Mac- 
Kaye (1805—88), author of Birth & Death of 
Nations, president of American Telegraph Co., 
a forerunner of Western Union. The Postal Tele- 
graph Mackays are no relations. 
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the farmer dump his field debris—straw, 
stalks, husks. They will ferment and pro- 
duce methane (marsh) gas. Twenty 
pounds of pulped debris will develop 100 
cu. ft. of gas, enough to light and heat the 
average farm house for a day. Corn stalks 
from 40 acres will give a winter’s supply of 
gas. After the gas is exhausted the sedi- 
ment in the tank can be purified and made 
into paper.—lIllinois’ Arthur Moses Bus- 
well, 

The Veterinary & the Doctor. To 
show that doctors of men must respect and 
codperate with doctors of animals, the 
Department of Agriculture’s John Robbins 
Mohler (pathologist) listed some livestock 
diseases which menace man—tuberculosis, 
glanders, foot-&-mouth disease, undulant 
fever, rabies, trichinosis, tularemia, rat- 
bite fever, erysipelas, cow pox, measles. 

396,000,000 “Circumferences.” When 


Iowa’s Ernest Horn became wrought up | 


over the inadequacy of the English alpha- 
bet to represent sounds accurately, he 
started calculating—14 sounds for “s,” 22 


for “long e,” 21 for “ir,” etc. Variant spell- | 


ings for “ir” intrigued him: (h) er, (s) ir, 
(ch) or (ade), (c) er (tain), err, (theat )re 
(m)yrrh. For Iowan reasons were included 
(n)ear, (hon)or. When he finished with 
“circumference,” he figured 396,000,000 
phonetic spellings for it. 


Differing Twins. One’s ability and per- | 


sonality are not absolutely fixed by birth, 
but may be influenced by home, school and 
community, decided Chicago’s Frank 
Nugent Freeman, after noting how twins 
resembled each other in height, weight. 
general shape and size, fingerprints, but 
differed in general mental ability, and still 
more in temperament and special skills. 

Micro-Sticks & Stones. A_ graphic 
phrase, “micro-sticks and micro-stones,” 
the U. S. Weather Bureau's William Jack- 
son Humphreys coined to emphasize how 
technically impure is the air man breathes. 
Always in the atmosphere are bits of rock, 
vegetable fibre, litter, salt (over oceans), 
sulphuric acid (from soft coal chimneys 
and volcanoes), nitric acid (from light- 
ning), meteoritic ash. The bronchial tubes 
get rid of most of such debris with almost 
no harm to the body. 


24,000,000 Meteors. Patient count and 


systematic estimation indicated to Iowa’s 


Charles Clayton Wylie that 24 million 
meteors enter the earth’s atmosphere daily. 
The dim ones, and almost all are dim, be- 
come visible about 75 mi. from earth’s 
surface and burn out quickly. The bright 
ones explode about 15 mi. up. Relatively 
few fragments strike land. 


Tuberculosis Sugars. Tuberculosis is | 
a disease in which two living factors are | 


concerned, the bacillus of tuberculosis and 
the body cells called monocytes. The ba- 
cillus lives parasitically within the mono- 
cyte. Each has its individual living chemis- 
try. Together they have a third metabolism 
which causes the tubercles of tuberculosis 
to grow. This third chemistry varies with 
the strain of the bacillus and its animal 


host (man, cow, fowl, fish). But always 
typical compounds result—of fats with | 


sugars, albumins with sugars. The fats 


and albumins in all types of tuberculosis | 


are very much alike. But the sugars differ 
greatly. Hence the sugars are suspected of 
bearing a close relation to the disease and 
it is the sugars which tuberculosis research- 
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“You can do more 


and PLay more. 


Mi 
in SAN ANTONIO 


A bit bored with life?....weary of the same 
old round?....then come south to sunny San 
Antonio, where every day is a new adventure 
and the cup of life brims fall! 


Here is the lusty living of the robust West 
...here is the gracious warmth and hospitality of 
the Old South....a glamorous blending of the old 
and the new, in a city two hundred years young! 


You can do more and play more in San An- 
tonio, where the dry, sparkling air has the tang of 
rare, old wine, and a golden flood of sunlight 
drenches the countryside . . . . and all Outdoors 


is your playground! 


The pulsing activities of a city of 300,000, 
serving the nation’s last great frontier—the em- 
pire of South and West Texas—will intrigue the 
ambitious....the storied past of ancient Spanish 
missions will stir the romantic.... 
the cosmopolitan activity of a great 
army city, sitting at the cross- g 
roads of nations, will fascinate all. 

Whether you live on a guest ranch 
or in modern hotel or apartment, 
is merely a matter of choice. 


Dept. 25, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free booklet (check) 
“San Antonio—Community of Opportunity” 
O “What To Do In San Antonio” 
(] ‘Farming—A Successful Year ‘round Business in South and West Texas” 


Name___ a _ Address 
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FLYING DOWN 
TO ECUADOR 


The Ford Plane 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a com- 
mercial plane, Built of corrugated 
aluminum alloys, it has _ great 
structural strength, unequaled du- 
rability, and is most economical 
to maintain in operation. The 
uniformity of its material is de- 
termined by scientific test. All 
planes have three motors in order 
to insure reserve power to meet 
and overcome all emergencies. 
The engines may be Wright or 
Pratt & Whitney, air-cooled, total- 
ing from 900 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range 














of from 580 to 650 miles at speeds 
between 55 and 135 miles per hour. 
Loads may be carried weighing 
from 3670 to 6000 pounds, 


The human capacity of these 
planes is 13 to i5 passengers and 
a crew of two (pilot and assis- 
tant). Each plane is equipped with 
a buffet, toilet, running water, 
electric lights, adjustable chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane is excep- 
tionally low because of its highly 
scientific methods of commercial 

roduction, Price is $42,000 to 

55,000 at Dearborn, 

.Ford branches will be glad to 
give you information on the Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal plane in all 
models. 





























Passing El Misti in the Peruvian Andes at 110 miles an hour 


A LITTLE MORE than a year ago we wrote as a prophetic 
statement that American air-lines would soon be reaching 
down to the mainland of South America! Today big tri- 
motored, all-metal Ford planes are not only reaching the 
mainland of South America, from Panama, the West 
Indies, and Florida, but they are flying on, farther and 
farther southward, where there are no roads, no trails, 
and man can only cross geographical barriers by taking 
wings across the sky.... 

Pan-American air-liners, using only multiple-engined 
planes of large passenger capacity, are winging over the 
islands of the Gulf of Mexico and the countries of the 
mainland. Well-organized tours, operating in conjunction 
with railroads and steamships, reach Nassau, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Republic of Panama. 
In addition, there are 4000 miles of airways over which 
the Pan-American carries mail to Honduras, British Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Colombia and Curacao. 

Over the South American mainland the Pan-Grace lines, 
co-operating with the Pan-American, are sending Ford 
planes speeding across the jungles and mountains of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile on regular 
schedules! 

Ford planes have proven to be most logical vehicles for 
these great pioneer lines that must operate over enormous 
distances and hazardous country with the safety and 
efficiency of railroads. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit Going aboard for a long tour across tropical skies 
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ers are trying to control. Hope lies in using 
light or some other catalyst to swing the 
chemical combinations of the sugars with 
fats and sugars with albumins away from 
those forms which seem to stimulate the 
growth of tubercles.—Wéilliam Charles 
White, U. S. Public Health Service. 

Moon Explosion. Dwight Webster 
Longfellow, who manufactures concrete 
products at Elk River, Minn., offered an 
unorthodox theory to account for certain 
odd phenomena—the freezing of masto- 
dons in Siberia with half eaten grass in 
their mouths, the sudden razing of forests 
whose fossils are found lying horizontally, 
the drifting of continents, the dislocation 
of Arctic, Temperate and Torrid Zones, 
the failure of the magnetic poles to coin- 
cide with the terrestrial poles. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s theory is that the moon in com- 
paratively recent times popped out from 
where the Pacific now is and suddenly 
jerked the earth awry. 

Foolish Doodlebugs. Neither doodle- 
bugs nor forked sticks nor any instrument 
known to man will locate oil under the 
surface. The best a geologist can do with 
all the tools of science at his service is to 
locate underground formations where oil 
might have seeped. Thus the geologist can 
prevent useless digging. When he picks 
the site of a probable well, he studies the 
subsurface rock and sand, particularly for 
those minute fossil animals called fora- 
minifera whose deep presence almost al- 
ways means oil a little ways farther down. 
So accurate have geologists become in 
their prospecting, so reliable that of 170 
wells recently drilled, geologists indicated 
157. Only 13 were wildcats.—Oklahoma’s 
Charles Newton Gould. 

Talent. Two common beliefs that 
should be destroyed—that a young person 
possessing a first-class mind will inevitably 
find an appropriate outlet for his ability, 
that in our educational system today 
teachers are sufficiently competent to rec- 
ognize mental ability of a high order. 
Creative talent is astonishingly common. 
But it very often fails to fruit because 
it is not recognized and encouraged as such 
or because it is expended in unimportant 
and hence unprofitable and unnoticed di- 
rections. Likewise the qualities of lead- 
ership are much more common than the 
number of leaders indicates. The differ- 
ence is caused by the failure of contact 
of the challenge with the individual. 
—Iowa’s George Walter Stewart. 

Association Prize. Each year the 
A. A. A. S. gives $1,000 to the author of 
some notable contribution presented at its 
annual meeting. Last week the prize 
money went to Chicago’s Toronto-born 
Professor Arthur Jeffrey Dempster, 43. He 
made the final demonstration of what has 
has been conceived theoretically: that 
every last minute thing so far imagined in 
the universe is a vibrating bundle of radi- 
ant energy. In 1926 Chicago’s Arthur 
Holly Compton showed that light is not 
only a wave but a stream of particles 
(photons). The next year Bell Telephone 
Laboratories’ Clinton Joseph Davisson and 
Lester Halbert Germer proved that elec- 
trons (negative particles of electricity) be- 
have as waves. Remained to be demon- 
strated that protons (positive particles of 
electricity, the core of atoms) also act as 


TIME 


waves. To do this Professor Dempster 
put a trifle of hydrogen gas in a cathode 
tube. With the cathode rays he pounded 
the hydrogen atoms until the rays sucked 
the hydrogen protons away from their 
atoms (leaving, of course, freed electrons 
to skiiter about). The released protons 
bombarded a crystal of calcite, which next 
to diamond has the most orderly internal 
structure, and passed through to strike 
upon a photographic plate. The pattern 
they marked on the plate was similar to 














International 
CuiIcaco’s DEMPSTER 
For his proton patterns, $1,000. 


the patterns which both light waves and 
electron vibrations make. This prepared 
physicists to accept as fact that the three 
ultimates of nature—photons, protons and 
electrons—are all radiant, vibrating par- 
ticles. 

Officers. Manhattan’s Henry Fairfield 
Osborn made his presidential valedictory a 
repetitive exposition of his latest view of 
evolution—that man and monkeys are so 
remotely related that they should not be 
considered congeners. California Tech’s 
Robert Andrews Millikan, for his presi- 
dential initiation, read a journalistic paper 
entitled “Alleged Sins of Science.” In it 
he advised men ‘‘who are living in fear lest 
some bad boy among the scientists may 
some day touch off the [sub-atomic] fuse 
and blow this comfortable earth of ours to 
star dust [to] go home and henceforth 
sleep in peace with the consciousness that 
the creator* has put some fool-proof ele- 
ments into his handiwork and that man is 
powerless to do it any titanic damage any- 
way.” 

Dr. Millikan’s paper was the nearest ap- 
proach to a philosophical interpretation of 
tlie labors of Science such as the president 
of the homologous British Association for 
the Advancement of Science prepares an- 
nually. Succeeding Dr. Millikan in the 
presidency next year will be his Caltech 
colleague, Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan, 63, 
biologist. 


*Scientist Millikan’s father was a preacher. 


AERONAUTICS 


Prize Fight 

Twenty-seven designers and manufac- 
turers signified their entry into the Gug- 
genheim Fund world-wide safe aircraft 
contest after it opened two years ago. 
Rewards were to include $100,000 for the 
safest plane and $10,000 for each of five 
safe ones which could meet the competi- 
tion’s harsh but just tests. Only 15 
planes appeared at Mitchel Field, L. L., 
for trial. Six withdrew without trying. 
Others failed. Last week only two pos- 
sible winners remained, the slotted-wing 
Curtiss (Time, Jan. 6) and Frederick 
Handley Page’s slotted-wing entry, an 
English make. The Handley Page failed. 
although only because it could not glide 
for three minutes at 38 m. p. h. or less, 
as the Tanager succeeded in doing. 

So to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Co. went the $100,000 prize, and to the 
Federal Court in Brooklyn went Frederick 
Handley Page with a lawsuit for $300,000 
(the prize money tripled), claiming that 
the Tanager’s slotted wing was an infringe- 
ment of his patent. 

Quickly the Curtiss people retaliated. 
They got the court to order the Handley 
Page entry held in the U. S. as evidence 
of contempt of court. Circumstances: In 
1921, the Curtiss Company won an injunc- 
tion restraining Handley Page “henceforth 
and forever” from importing any aviation 
products to the U. S., because the English 
company was using certain Curtiss de- 
vices. In England Curtiss had no redress. 
But they could keep Handley Page out 
of the U. S. The revival of their injunc- 
tion was a Curtiss move to prove that 
Handley Page was prosecuting the $300.- 
ooo lawsuit without “clean hands.” Prob- 
able outcome: an exchange of patents. 
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Gas Fight 

Secretary of Commerce Robert Patter- 
son Lamont last week sent a telegram to 
Senator Thomas Terry Connally of Texas 
assuring him that the Government would 
obtain its dirigible helium only from its 
own plants at Amarillo, Tex. 
. This telegram agitated President Wal- 
ter H. Girdler of the Helium Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. In all the world he is the only 
private producer of commercial quantities 
of helium. The U. S. Government is his 
only competitor. The Government is also 
his major customer. Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corp. buys some Girdler helium now for 
its blimps. Other minor helium uses are 
for incandescent lamps, food preservation, 
metallurgy, deep sea diving. The Govern- 
ment’s buying surpasses all these. 

Normally Mr. Girdler is an even-tem- 
pered gentleman. But what he considers 
injustice “raises his dander.” Forthwith 
he last week fired a fusillade of protesting 
telegrams. Most significant were the brace 
which went to Kentucky’s Senator Alben 
William Barkley and Representative Mau- 
rice Hudson Thatcher urging them in- 
stantly to remind President Hoover and 
Secretary Lamont of the Hoover opposi- 
tion against Government competition with 
private business, to appeal for continued 
Government purchase and support of pri- 
vate helium. 





DAYS of TROPIC SUN 


Quicker travel for 
short vacations in 


HAVANA or NASSAU 


W YORK to Havana in 39 hours. Pana- 

ma to Chicago in five days less than by 

previously available means of transport. 
New York to Panama in four days. 

These are typical of the time savings 
achieved by travelers who use the Pan 
American way of travel to and from 21 
countries in Central and South America... 
Complete change of scene and climate man- 
aged with ease as well as speed. 
~Famous south-bound trains carry you 
from your home city to Miami or Browns- 
ville, Texas. Pan American Airliners carry 
you swiftly southward to your destination 
in Latin America. Through tickets and res- 
ervations, from your nearest rail center to 
your port of arrival, simplify this service 
that gives you added days or weeks for sight- 
seeing or business, and brings you home re- 
freshed and rested in the time required for 
an ordinary outing. Lands difficult of access 
for centuries are now reached without diffi- 


culty or hardship. 


»Pan American is the most extensive air 
transport system in the world, flying an 
average of 88,522 miles weekly along 12,000 
miles of airways. Each day 28 to 30 airliners 
are in scheduled flight simultaneously. Each 
airliner carries a crew of four, consisting of 
a steward, radio operator, and two pilots, 
each with a minimum of 2,000 hours flying 
experience. 

For through tickets, reservations, and 
information, apply to railway ticket 
offices, leading travel bureaus. 


Through Service with 
These Famous Trains 


Direct connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 
from NEW YORK— 
39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Buston): 
Havana Special Lv. 6:50 p.m 
Everglades . . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special Lv. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO— 
(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nassau) 
and ‘principal cities of Michigan and 
Ohio: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan ... Ly. 2:45 p.m, 
Flamingo . . . Ly. 11:35 a.m, 


from ST, LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:22 p.m. 
Floridan ... Lv. 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minut.s to Mexico City: 
The American=-Penn. R. R. 
Crescent Lid.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— 
51 hours to Mexico City: 
La Salle. . . . Lv. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m, 
from ST. LOUIS— 
44 hours to Mexico City: 
Sunshine Special, Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana 
one daily from Nassau==for home 
tound travelers. 


& 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd St., New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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| Football 


Fumbles, extemporized plays, mixed sig- 
nals never yet spoiled a pick-up game, since 
everyone is out for fun. The 49 South- 
ern Conference players who turned out in 
Atlanta to help the Shrine children’s hos- 
pitals, split up into Blues and Cardinals, 
but there were seven men from Tennessee 
on the Blues and they knew how to work 
together. Bobby Dodd’s stout leg got off 
long punts and lank Buddy Hackman spun 
around ends, caught long passes. In the 
last period the Blue line softened, letting 
through Jones of Georgia Tech and Bethea 
of Florida—too late. North 21, South 12. 


Frosty Peters of Illinois, Brazil of De- 
troit, Glasgow of Iowa, Nagurski of Min- 


| nesota—they were the East backfield. 
| Clark of Colorado State, Benny Lom of 


California, Pomeroy of Utah, Gillmore of 
Oregon State were the West. Peters out- 
punted Lom, as many said he would, and 
even the big Texans and Californians in the 


| Western line could not stop Nagurski’s 


bucks. East 19, West 7. 


Red Rabbit Jarrett of North Dakota got 
in the game at Denver whispering ‘Give 
me the ball.” Rocky Mountain stopped 
him 20 yards up the field but the North 
Central team—pick-ups from the Dakotas 
and Iowa—went on to a touchdown, play- 
ing as if they had trained together all sea- 
son. Rocky Mountain was a scramble of 


| uncoordinated tricks until the last period 


when it turned into a team and Thorn of 
Brigham Young pricked North Central’s 


| side. North Central 13, Rocky Mountain 


6. 


All-American Pest Welch of Purdue did 


| not score, but he banged up the lighter 


Southwest line so badly that his friends 
went through without much _ trouble. 
Grubbs of Texas Christian throwing passes 
to Geis of Arkansas got the Southwest out 
of trouble for a while, but not  per- 
manently. Midwest 25, Southwest 12. 


Pittsburgh would feel the heat and be 
tired from the ride, and who was Pitts- 
burgh, anyway? In their nine straight vic- 
tories this year they had not played the 
kind of stuff that was on Southern Cali- 
fornia’s schedule. So figured Californians, 
more confident than ever when they felt 
the blaze of sunlight in the Rose Bowl. 
Every seat had been sold for weeks. A 
whistle pricked the piled heat, and a 
minute later trim, curly-haired, squat Toby 
Uansa of Pittsburgh jumped through left 
tackle, snaked 68 yards. His wits spun 


| after the tackle and he played in too close. 


Racehorse Russell Saunders twitched the 
ball to Edelson for one score, Arbelbide 
fell on a fumble that brought in another 
Wild Pitt plunges and passes in the second 
half made a score, but the big Trojan line 
was charging properly, Duffield’s boot 
lifting the ball as though it were full of gas 
and Racehorse Russell’s cleats cutting turf. 
Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 was 
the most decisive beating that a loser has 
ever taken in the Tournament of Roses. 
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Petkiewicz Barred 

“Suspicious.” The executive committee 
of the Amateur Athletic Union sitting in 
conclave in the Woolworth Building, Man- 
hattan, dwelt on the word. They were 
talking about Stanislaw Petkiewicz, Polish 
runner, beater of Paavo Nurmi, who had 
asked for permission to run in U. S. meets 


(Time, Dec. 30). Had some promoter | 


asked Petkiewicz to come over? Was he 


really interested simply in finding how law | 


—his chosen subject—is taught in U. S. 
schools? Who were his friends? These 
questions, to the executive committee pre- 
sided over by a serious man named Avery 
Brundage, seemed far more important than 
whether Petkiewicz could cover ground 
farther and faster than some other Euro- 


pean runners whom they had invited for | 
this season’s indoor races. They decided | 


that the adjective they had chosen applied 
to “the circumstances surrounding his visit 
and his actions since arriving.” Without 
further explanation, they barred him from 
U. S. amateur events. 


Boys, Juniors 

Reginald Weir and Gerald Norman Jr. 
did not play in last week’s national junior 
indoor tennis championship. Their appli- 


cations were rejected without explanation | 


by U. S. Lawn Tennis Association. That 


made the National Association for the Ad- | 
vancement of Colored People write a pro- | 
test: “Unfair, unsportsmanlike . . . calcu- | 
lated to degrade the sport . . . spirit of | 


caste and class snobbery... .’ Mean- 


while, in a Manhattan armory the best | 
white tennis players between 16 and 18 | 
played for the championship, hitting the | 


ball so that the shots boomed like ex- 


plosions. Boys under 16 played for the | 
boy’s ‘title, tapping their shots back and | 
forth as cautiously as though the ball were | 


a cream-puff and the floor isinglass. 

Two seeded players were out of the 
junior tournament at the end of the first 
round. In the junior finals, suave, 
sphinx-faced William Jacobs of Baltimore 
City College stood deep in the court and 
angled his placements this way and that 
past John Richardson of Dartmouth. 
Keyed up, perspiring, Richardson took 
two sets himself, once losing only 7 points 
in five games. Then Jacobs ran out the 
match: 6-3, 6-2, 2-6, 7-9, 6-3. Over on 
the boys’ court, the cream-puff passed 
back and ‘forth between Mark Hecht and 
Bernard Friedman. Hecht returned it 
oftenest, won match & title: 6-3, 6-2. 


Jai Alai 


(See front cover) 


A hard ball flying like a trapped bird in | 
a courtyard with smooth stone walls, its | 
flor marked into divisions by lines and | 
trod by leaping black-haired men—such | 


was the game the oldtime Aztecs played 
and drew pictures of on the rock walls of 
Central American amphitheatres. Hernan 
Cortés took it back to Andalusia, whence it 
penetrated the Pyrenees and the people 


called it pelota (ball). The game became | 


the main diversion of so many festivals 
that the Basques gave it another name, 
how mispronounced all over the world, 
meaning “merry festival”—jai alai (pro- 
nounced high lie). 

From wall to wall the little trapped ball, 








FLYING BOAT 


A glance at the Viking Amphibian or Flying Boat shows that it is un- 


usual in design. . . the long graceful swing to its tail... . the pusher type 
propeller which forces the airstream directly onto the rudder and ele- 
vators... the 42 ft. 3 in. wing span and its wing area of 448 sq. ft.... 
no wonder the Viking has such performance. 


Off the water in from ten to fifteen seconds . . . climb to twelve hun- 


dred feet in a couple of minutes... cruise along at eighty miles an hour 
.. . hands off the controls, feet off the rudder... or open her up to 
one hundred and two. The Viking is unusual in performance... a plane 
of sturdy construction and stability . . . but above all else, it is a plane 
of exceptional safe flying qualities. 

Founded upon the experience of Louis Schreck, the Viking is built in 
America, by ‘American capital, by American workmen and powered 
with the 295 h. p. Wright J-6 engine. 


Full particulars about the Viking Amphibian or Flying Boat wil! be sent 
to you — upon request. 


THE VIKING FLYING BOAT COMPANY 


89 Shelton Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut 
Miami Hanger — The Viking Flying Boat Company (Florida) Inc. 


Also makers of the Kittyhawk aeroplane 


Mc ecilicetlons: 


High Speed . 102M. PH. Duration . . 4% hours 
Cruising. : . 80M. P.H. Length ; , . Bk. Ain. 
Landing . " . 40M.P.H. Height (on wheels - 11.3 in. 
Climb (at Sea level) 600 ft. per min. Span . - ‘i - 42". 3 in. 
Service Ceiling . 14,000 ft. Wing Area . ; . 448 sq. ft. 
Fuel Capacity . P 50 gals. Capacity . 4 ? 4 persons 
Range is > Moe 320 miles Engine—Wright J-6,R760 225 H. P, 


... behind it a record of 6,000,000 miles without a structural accident 
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hard as a modern golf ball, smaller than a 
modern baseball—a Turk’s head of plaited 
rubber strips sewn in a membrane of goat- 
skin—flew so hard that it hurt bare hands. 
The players took to wearing gloves, then 
invented and strapped to their throwing 
wrists a long shallow wicker basket (called 
cesta), hooked like a giant’s fingernail. 
The length of the throwing arc added 
speed to the little ball, heightened the 
game’s excitement, sent it back across the 
ocean with other Spanish improvements to 
Mexico City, where it ranks next to bull- 
fighting; to Havana, where another season 
of it is now in full stride. 

From Havana it reached Miami, where 
at the Biscayne Fronton matches began 
again fortnight ago and will continue dur- 
ing the winter visiting time. Nightly also 
it is played in the Chicago Fronton on 
Clark Street and Lawrence Avenue. As 
the little ball flies the spectators become 
wildly excited and go home later to tell of 
the new winter game that has come to the 





John Hancock Series 


Women’s Clubs 
Put Insurance First 


E Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in their official 
publication, under the caption 

“American Home,” include in the 
Division of Finance the following: 


(1) Insurance (2) Building and Loan 
(3) Budgets (4) Investments 


Rather significant—especially as to 
order of listing. 


Life Insurance is certainly a prime 
necessity for the financial protection of 
the American Home. 





Budgets, too, are important. We 
shall be glad to send you a free copy of 
the John Hancock Home Budget Sheet 


if you will mail in the coupon attached. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston. MASSACHUSETTS 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me a free copy of the John Han- 
cock Home Budget Sheet. I enclose 2c for 
postage. 


Over Sixty-Five Years in Business 


Your 1930 Reading 


7OU are probably so busy 
that youdo not have time to 
read one-half as much as you 
would like to read. For persons 
such as you Science News - 
Letter is written. It brings 
each week short, simple, charm 
ingly readable articles covering 
all the latest news from na- 
ture, from the astronomers, 
archaeologists and inven- 
tors. Thru it. you wander 
the earth and the heavens 
filled with the spirit of fascinat 
ing adventures—and come back 
with practical information us- 
able in daily life and business. 
SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


alia ' $1 for 13 weeks 
oductory offer {33 for 6 months 


2197 B St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C, 


TIME 


U. S., saying that it is the fastest game in 
the world. 


Technique. The fronton is a three- 
walled court about two-thirds as long as a 
football field. As in all court games, a 
player scores a point by acing his oppo- 
nent or making him fault. Winning score 
varies from 6 (elimination singles) to 
30 (elimination doubles). In elimination 
singles matches, two players start; when 
one loses a point he sits down and does not 
get on the court again until his turn comes. 
Bets are made on teams, on separate 
matches, on the length of time one player 
will hold the court. In a doubles match the 
players move so fast that without their 
bright shirts in solid contrasting colors you 
could not tell the teams apart. Two 
rhythms work in jai alai like the separate 
yet dependent movements of a fugue. One 
is the sweep of the cesta, catching the ball 
on the back swing, throwing it the same 
second with a stab or a sweep, depending 
upon whether the player wants to make a 
long shot or a cut. The other rhythm is the 
movement of the spectators’ faces left and 
right—first toward the wall as the server, 
after bouncing the ball, hooks it, swings it 
back and then forward, sending it away— 
then toward the players as the ball leaps 
back off the wall. The speed of the play is 
equalled only by its intricacy. The floor is 
marked off in 12-ft. spaces into certain of 
which the serve must bounce to be fair. 
The strength and agility required by a 
game where the ball moves so fast that the 
eye can scarcely follow it gives jai alai 
players astonishing muscles in their fore- 
arms. 


In Miami. Lou Magnolia, bald-headed, 
eagle-beaked boxing referee, famed for his 
catlike springs and crouches and quick 
thinking in the ring, posed with Mayor 
Reeder, the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
band, and a jai alai squad on the steps of 
Miami's city hall last fortnight. Backed by 
one Sam Kantor, Magnolia is managing the 
Biscayne Fronton. Most of the Basque, 
Cuban and Mexican players in Miami use 
simplifications of their Latin names— 
Martin, Blanco, Ramos, Lopez. The player 
called Fermin is the only known jai alai 
man who wears glasses. Passionately, 
northern visitors compare the merits of 
Charley and Antonio, favorites of the 
season last year. Like all jai alai players, 
Magnolia’s youths live in a dormitory. 
They keep strict training, eat no dinner the 
nights they are to play. They wear blue 
and orange uniforms. 

In Havana. Elicia Arguelles keeps a 
stable of 30 players—15 topnotchers at 
$1,000 a month, 15 beginners at $300. 
Sometimes he pays a great imported player 
from Spain as much as $3,000 per month. 
Through the steep stands, filled with 
people in straw hats, linen suits and eve- 
ning dress, under the glaring lights, book- 
makers in red caps cry the betting odds 
as they change on the pari-mutuel system. 
The walls of the fronton amplify a babel 
of voices, shouts, steps, the loud breathing 
of the players, the click of the ball into 
the cestas and the mocking, metallic plang 
it makes when it hits the iron wainscots 
(“tell-tales”) on the backwall. Havana 
players wear duck pants, blue or white 
shirts. On an average they are heavier, 
more experienced and higher paid in 
Havana than in the U. S. In Senor Ar- 
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guelles’ fronton there are two bars going 
all the time, each famed for special drinks. 
The Townsen Centre-bar Special is the 
favorite with U. S. visitors. Before and 
after a game and between “partidos” the 
bars are full. As soon as a player steps 
out to warm up the bars empty. Some 
good Havana players: Eguiliz (“Eggy”) 
y Gutierrez, who is as big as Babe Ruth 
and moves with the same easy rhythm, 
and his rival, Lucio Minore. One of the 
best players in Cuba is 40 years old. An- 
other is 54. 

In Chicago. In Chicago’s Fronton are 
signs “No betting allowed.” Near them is 
where bets (called “contributions” to 
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Lou MAGNOLIA 
Charley and Antonio are back again. 


make them legal) are placed. Alarmed by 
the rumor that 27 penniless bettors had 
committed suicide in one week in Ha- 
vana, the State’s Attorney of Cook 
County once tried with no success to have 
jai alai banned. Usual odds-on favorite for 
individual bets is Domingo Ugalde, called 
“The Fox” because of the sly cuts, curves, 
angles, backspins he knows how to use. 
He began playing when he was nine in 
Marianao, Cuba. He speaks broken, al- 
most unintelligible English. Asked what 
makes him so good, he points to his head. 
He is temperamental, histrionic: after 
losing a close match he has been known 
to put his fist through a window-pane. 
Aramendi, Vincente, Garate, Teodoro are 
other able players, can make Ugalde hump 
himself. In some Latin countries there are 
no nets in front of the stands because the 
spectators feel it would be unsportsman- 
like not to risk injury by the ball which 
can break noses, fracture bones. The Chi- 
cago stands are protected. Sometimes the 
players, running for a hard get and unable 
to stop, climb up the wire nets like 
monkeys. Sometimes a fast-running foot 
goes through a net, annoys box-holding 
spectators. Unlike players in Havana, 
those in Chicago are all young: the oldest 
is 23, the youngest 17. Besides sleeping 
all in one room, they eat together, go to 
the theatre together twice a week, jabber 
constantly in their native tongues, seldom 
consort with other than their fellow jai 
alai players. 
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will also make your business great 


EW YORK STATE was made to be 

great. Nature endowed it with fertile soil, 
rich resources, a temperate climate. She gave it a 
marvelous chain of connecting waterways, des- 
tined to tap the abundant raw materials of Canada 
and the West. She made it the natural gateway 
for more than half of the nation’s exports and 


imports. 


With such a start it was inevitable that New 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When 


you are asked “Is this your boy?”... 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD. 


 \ 


“The TRUTH 
about VOICE 


Sent FREE—"? Qhiization 
No Money Down 


tf you act quick!—we will send / 
you postpsid—for 30 days free 
reading—mew Voice Book dis- 
closing ——— VOICE FACTS 
that may save hundreds of dol- 
lars to every man or woman 
seeking a strong, rich voice for 
either singing or speaking. A REV- 
ELATION! Remember—sent for 30 
days FREE reading. Then, if you 

keep it, send only $1.00 Other- 

wise, just return it— That's all/ 

PROF. E. FEUCHTINGER, Sulte 29 
1810 Wilson Ave.,Dept. 32-01 Chicago 





A College Principal Invites You to Europe 


Newest liner “Europa.” 9 Countries. Special 
trips, including Naples, Genoa, Alps, Nice, 
Geneva. Passion Play. Cultured leadership. 
Business Management American Express Co. 
Write for details and map. George Collen, 
Principal, Virginia College, Roanoke, Virginia 


$1298—Complete—75 Days 








© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 





INVESTORS, ATTENTION! 

The finest large parcel of farming land in California 
is now open for sale. Part of an estate of over a 
million and a half acres in Central California, lying 
along the great San Joaquin river, this ranch, an 
empire initself, isideally located, with an abundance 
of cheap water. The soilis excellent and will produce 
alfalfa, cotton, corn, melons, grain, etc. Itis in the 
heart of a great dairy section. Itis a proposition that 
requires alot of money to handle, but the possibilities 
forimmense profits are equally great. Itis served by 
two mainline railroads nearby, a paved state highway 
runs along one side, it is watered by canals now on 
the property at a very low cost and it has many 
thousands of dollars worth of improvements. In the 
parcel are approximately 24,000 acres. It may be 
bought either for cash or on very attractive terms. 
For more detailed information and map address 
Box “‘R,”’ Madera, California. 


THERE are thousands of periodicals 
—There is just ONE Newsmagazine 


"Stop Radio Interference 
Simplex Radio Clarifier 


Stops interference from Motors or Electrical Ignition 

on Oil Burners and other machines using elec- 

trical power. 

If your Oil Burner Dealer does not have it, write to 

us and we will see that you are supplied. 
AUTOMATIC OIL HEAT COMPANY 

92 E. Fourth St. St. Paul, Minn. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Prize 


| In Mexico City a young cartoonist won 
| a cash prize for an anti-alcohol poster, got 
drunk, landed in jail. 


| Teachers 


In Cleveland two school teachers won a 
live turkey in a Christmas raffle. Unable to 
cut its head off, they dosed the bird with 
chloroform, put it in a box, plucked it. 
| When nearly naked the bird awoke, flopped 
| grotesquely on the floor. The teachers 
screamed, police arrived, decapitated the 
turkey. 





Nuggets : 


In Rossport, Ont., Mrs. C. Gerow, clean- 
ing a turkey, found two gold nuggets in its 
craw. 

Drive 

In Chicopee, Mass., one Eugene Guiel 
drove his auto against a stump; it turned 
a complete somersault, losing its top. 
bursting two tires. Unconcerned, Guiel 
drove on for three miles until arrested for 
drunkenness. 


Dares 

In Cleveland, one William McSherry 
was dared to put the muzzle of a loaded 
shot-gun in his mouth. He accepted. The 
man holding the gun was dared to pull 
the trigger. He accepted, blew Mr. Mc- 
Sherry’s cheek away. 


Function 

In Cleveland an educational society was 
raided by Prohibition agents who found 
quantities of beer. The manager declared 
the club’s function was “‘to educate the 
boys to drink beer instead of hard liquor.” 
Sentence 


In York, S. C., one J. H. Barfield, 
sentenced to serve two years in the chain 
gang, wondered how he would be able. He 
is legless. 


Attempt 


In Avon, Mass., three employes at a. 
shoesole factory were arrested. The 
charge: that they had attempted to inflate 
a fellow workman with a compressed air 
pump. Their victim subsequently died. 


_ —— 


Schoolboys 


In Youngstown, O., two boys clubbed 
one Joe Chizmar to death, robbed him of 
$2.50. Arrested, they told police of a 
crime school they were attending where 
a “tutor” taught them “how to slug.” 


( 


Baboon 


In Dallas a band of Negro possum- 
hunters were startled at the sight of a 
baboon named Rollo who appeared out ol 
the night and treed them until morning. 
Rollo is missing from a local zoo. 


> 


Stranger 
In Paris Mlle. Annette Cozo, sitting in 





a cafe was accosted by a stranger whose 
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advances she accepted. They went outside 
to talk; Mlle. Cozo took off her hat, dis- 
played her yellow hair. “A blonde!” ex- 
claimed the stranger, bent her over his 
knee, spanked her, disappeared. 


Killer 

Near New Marlboro, Mass., one Henry 
Hart, huntsman, spied two wildcats fight- 
ing over the body of a rabbit, fired and 
killed both with one bullet. 


yy 
Wait 

In Kansas City one Robert Sprinkle, 
septuagenarian, returned home rich after 
a 50-year absence, married Miss Willie 
Hayden, septuagenarian, who had prom- 
ised to wait for him when he left town. 


Cat 


In Evanston, IIl., C. Miles MacDonald, 
automobile driving, heard loud screams 
und cries issue from the hood. He investi- 
gated, released a large gray cat. 


samen 
Cats 

In Mount Vernon, N. Y., one Patsy 
Zuzzolo has a two-legged cat that walks 
upright. The cat’s mother has six toes on 
each paw. 


Y 


6 
Rancher 

In Gillette, Wyo., Guy Burr, rancher, 
rode over the plains on Christmas Eve, was 
seen no more. Three days later a cowboy 
riding near the Burr ranch spied a horse 
standing motionless on the plain. Ap- 
proaching, he found Burr’s body, shot 
through the mouth. Beside him lay his 
revolver and a note to his mother: 

“My horse slipped and fell on my left 
ankle. I can’t stand the pain any longer. 
Goodbye.” 


Method 


In Franklin, Ind., Floy S. Owens, trus- 
tee, greatly reduced the township poor 
fund. Method: he refused to give charity 
to claimants who arrived at his office in 
automobiles. 


Worthy 

In Evanston, IIl., William Henry King 
IV, longtime town worthy, was tried for 
wife-beating. He pleaded that he had been 
“compelled to swing on her’ when she 
dyed her hair green. The judge dismissed 
the case. 


Bride 


In Chicago, one Victor von Gerhard se- 
cured a bride by mail, then sued for 
divorce. Charges: 

She chewed snuff inveterately. 

She carried a gun, threatened to kill her 
husband and his family. 

She jumped from a bridge into the Chi- 
cago River. 

She wrote von Gerhard from Texas that 
she would return and slay him. 


~<e 


——-e 


———— 


Convict 


In Atlanta, Tom McGee, ex-convict, 
threw a brick through a store window, 
stole a shirt, reported to police. He told 
the judge that while in prison camp he had 
grown so fond of feeding the hogs that he 
wanted to go back. The judge acquiesced. 








OKLAHOMA 
STANDS OUT! 


-a. state of unique wealth and opportunity 


The youngest state in the South—her statehood dating 
only from 1907—Oklahoma creates today more raw 
material wealth per capita than any other state in the 
South. 


Agriculturally ranking among all states—tremendous 
oil, gas and other mineral resources are bringing to 
Oklahoma an economic development which has not 
been exceeded by any other state in the Union in a 
like period of time. With 2% of the Nation’s area 
and 2% of its population, Oklahoma produces 10.2%, 
or five times its normal share, of the Nation’s minerals. 
It leads all other areas in the world in fuel production, 
accounting for 20% of the Nation’s natural gas, 18% 
of the entire world’s petroleum, and possessing esti- 
mated coal reserves of 79,000,000,000 tons. Yet Okla- 
homa’s development is in its infancy. 


Industries which can advantageously use cheap, clean, 

dependable, flexible fuel should investigate the State 
of Oklahoma, the largest producer 
of natural gas. Inquiries concerning 
the opportunity in Oklahoma for 
industries of any kind will receive 
prompt and confidential service from 
our Industrial Department. 


OMA 


CORPORATION 


Tulsa----Oklahoma City 


One of the World's Largest Distributors of Natural Gas 
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| TIME TABLE 


SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
. ~~ . 
Le ) | COMING 


National A ffairs 
| Jan. 15-19—National convention of 
4-H Clubs at Madison Square Garden, 
| Manhattan. 

Jan. 16—Dinner in honor of the Vice 
| President of the U.S. at the White House, 
| Washington. 

Jan. 23—Dinner in honor of the Chief 
Justice of the U. S. and the Supreme 
Court at the White House, Washington. 


Foreign News 


Jan. 1o—League of Nations’ tenth anni- 
versary dinner at Hotel Commodore, Man- 
hattan. Speaker: General Jan Smuts. 
| Jan. 11—Lifting of Japan’s embargo on 

gold. 

Jan. 15—Conference of representatives 
| of Guatemala and Honduras to settle their 
countries’ boundary disputes, at Wash- 
ington. 

Jan. 15—Opening of the first Cuban 


labor congress, at Havana. 
Jan. 15—Official opening of the Cuban 
Tiaft sugar-cane grinding season by decree of 
ee President Machado. 


Jan. 21—Opening of the Five-Power 
Naval Parley at London. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


an American center of 
Aeronautics 


many colleges and many industries Jan. 13-1s—Second All-American Air 
Meet at Municipal Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Scarcely would any of three presidents of the United States, of Business 
several generations ago, recognize their old home in modern Jan. 18-25—Motor show of Canada, at 


t : . . Montreal. 
Nashville. This “Athens of the South” has grown, also, to be one : ; 
gr ‘ : Jan. 21—Inauguration of a non-transfer 

of America’s great industrial centers. boat train service from New York to San 
Francisco to connect with the Hawaii- 

Four hundred manufacturing plants now fabricate here many bound Matson liner Malolo. 

nationally-famed products. Flooring, flour, fertilizer, furniture... Jan. 25-Feb. 1—Automobile show at 

Dial: Me A =e. b t ‘pill Renin ; il canine the Coliseum, Chicago. 

cS > avs Ss ‘ss. Stee £ S. Yré 7 d s aS ° ° e ° 

DOOKS, DICKS, Duller, Dags . oves, steel Darge . 4yon and scores Jan. 26—Beginning of a goodwill trade 

of widely diversified commce:: ‘ties are today making Nashville famous. tour of Mexico by U. S. bankers and 
business men. 

Cities like Nashville help «+. ; to visualize the strong business posi- 

tion of the South. To suc}. Southern cities, increasing millions of 


Science 

Jan. 20-24—Meeting of the Society of 
dollars of business capita: are constantly flowing. Hand in hand Automotive Engineers. Detroit. ‘ 
with this goes the oppor-unity for unusually attractive, sound in- _Jan. 27-31—International Heating and 
, : Ventilating Exposition, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 


Medicine 
Jan. 15—Opening of the Heckscher In- 


Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers, long and intimately famil- stitute of Child Health, a clinic to be 
4 housed in the Heckscher Foundation, 


iar with Southern conditions, suggest for January investment a se- Manhattan. under the direction of Dr. I 


lected list of sound Southern securities. Write for these suggestions. Newton Kugelmass. 
Jan. 24—Start of a “flying clinic” tour 
from Miami to eleven Central and South 
We Bank on the South American republics to demonstrate latest 
developments in medicine to doctors un- 
able to attend the Pan-American Medical 


Association Congress in Panama City. 
CALDWELL & COMPANY rans ess in uma Ci 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. we 24—Beaux Arts Ball, Hotel Astor, 
Manhattan. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . ST.LOUIS . JACKSON . LOUISVILLE Music 
KNOXVILLE . TAMPA . MEMPHIS . HOUSTON . DALLAS . BRISTOL 
CHATTANOOGA . NEW ORLEANS . BIRMINGHAM . JACKSONVILLE 


vestment. Obligations of Southern municipalities, railroads, utilities 
and industries should now be included in every forward-looking 
investment account. 


Jan. 12—Dinner of the Bohemians of 
| Chicago (musicians’ club) to Frederick 
Stock on his 25th anniversary as conductor 

| of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Jan. 19—Recital by Andrés Segovia, 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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Spanish guitarist, at Town Hall, Man- 
hattan. 


Sport 

WINTER SPORTS 

Jan. 17-18—Third annual sled dog 
derby, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Jan. 19—First annual American ski 
championship contest, sponsored by the 
newly organized American Ski Association, 
at the Detroit Ski Club. 

CHESS 

Jan. 15—Opening of 21-day Interna- 


tional Chessmasters’ Tournament at San | 


Remo, Italy. 
Horses 


Jan. 16—Opening of 45-day winter sea- | 


son of the Miami Jockey Club at Hialeah 
racetracks, Miami. 

BoxING 

Jan. to—Otto von Porat v. Paulino 
Uzcudun, at Madison Square Garden, 
Manhattan. 


Jan. 17—Jimmy Maloney v. Primo Car- | 
nera, Italian heavyweight (his U. S. de- 


but), at Boston Garden. 

Jan. 17—James J. 
Lomski, at the Coliseum. Chicago. 

GOLF 

Jan. 1to-11—Miami Beach Open Golf 
Tournament. 

Jan. 14-17—Agua Caliente Open Golf 
Tournament. 

Motor Boats 

Jan. 17-25—Twenty-fifth National Mo- 
tor Boat Show, at Grand Central Palace, 
Manhattan. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

BERKELEY SQUARE — Leslie Howard, 
Margalo Gilmore and some tragical meta- 
physics. 


Civic Repertory —ZTHEATRE—Eva Le | 


Gallienne’s players have the right to call 
themselves artists. 

It’s A Wise Cu1tp—Farcical results of 
a fake pregnancy. 

June Moon — Songwriters in their 
funny native broils. 

Many Waters—Pathos de luxe. 

Meteor—Alfred Lunt sacrifices all to 
his ego. 

Rep Rust—Acute 
Soviet woes. 

STREET SCENE—Life among the brown- 
stone proletariat. 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE — Ludicrous 
speakeasy seduction. 

SuswaAy Express—Mechanical murder 
in the rush hour. 

THE CRIMINAL CopE—What is liable to 
happen in jails. 


demonstration of 


Musical: A WoNDERFUL NIGHT, FIFTY | 


MILLION FRENCHMEN, Sons O’ GuwNs, 
Tue LittLeE SHow, BitTtER SWEET. 


Best Pictures 


Tue Love Parape (Maurice Chevalier) 
—French wit on the backstairs of one 
of those Balkan palaces. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Admir- | 
able combination of Shakespeare, Pick- | 


ford and Fairbanks. 

SEVEN Keys To BALDPATE (Richard 
Dix)—What the young author found in 
a lonely house at midnight. 

DisraeLt (George Arliss)—Purchase of 
the Suez Canal recorded on the epigramo- 
phone. 


Braddock v. Leo 


“Why did the Clark and Jones 
Company move to the office 


building across the street?’’ 


THE REAL REASON why office tenants so frequently seek new quarters is that 
| the washrooms and toilets in the buildings they leave have become worn 
out and shabby. Business men appreciate that it is lack of courtesy to cus- 
tomers and employees to have toilets of this kind. Fortunately, these un- 
pleasant conditions can be remedied easily and at little cost, simply by 
installing new Church Sani-Black Toilet Seats. 
It is the ease with which they may be installed—and their inexpensive- 

| ness—which makes Church Sani-Black Seats a profitable investment in any 
building and puts the appearance of the toilet above reproach. All that is 
necessary is to throw out the old seats and replace them with the new, ever- 
durable Church Sani-Black Seats which fit any make of bowl. They are 
sanitary, clean, guaranteed to last for the life of the building. 

Neat, clean and modern toilets do not only help induce old tenants to 
stay—they give the building a higher rental value and make it easier to find 
new tenants. The owners of hundreds of office buildings have profited in 
dollars and cents by installing Church Toilet Seats. 

Are you sure that your tenants are entirely satisfied with their quarters? 
If not it may pay you to send for the illustrated booklet which we have 

| prepared. It describes our full line of Sani-Black Seats for office and public 
buildings. C. F. Church Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. T-1, Holyoke, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the illustrated catalog describing Church Sani-Black Seats for (state 


kind of building).__ 





Name 





Address 








City_ 





CHURCH sani-SEATS 


“TOILET SEATS FOR BETTER BUILDINGS” 





A Great 
American 


whose amazing 
eareer is revealed 
for the first time 


— 





overcame sickness and poverty to 
e win strength and fortune! 


Hi showed 
@e health! 


America the way to 


blazed the trail of clean living and | 
a . rational sex education! 

defeated the forces of prudery and | 
qe hypocrisy! 


created one of America’s greatest 
4 , business organizations! 


Mr. Macfadden consented to the writing and 











publication of these books because we con- | 


vinced him of their value as a guide to suc- 
cess to every earnest man and woman. His 
own life is a demonstration of the principles 
which he has fought for—and this revelation 
of his life is of incalculable value as a guide 
to you 


Bernarr 
Macfadden 


. 
a study in success 
by Clement Wood 
The first competent interpretation and ap- 
praisal -of the physical culturist, the captain 
of industry, and the leader of men, who 


exerts so tremendous an influence over the 
lives of 25,000,000 Americans. $3.00 


The True Story of 
Bernarr 
Maecfiadden 


by Fulton Oursler 
The intimate biography of this great Ameri- 
can—a life story revealing his amazing career 


from poverty-stricken boyhood to the wealth 
and power of his maturity. $2.50 


Chats with the 


Macfadden 
Family 


by Grace Perkins 
Macfadden, the_ family man, is no longer a 
mystery. Here is the story of his family life 
from courtship to the present—the actual 


demonstration of the value of his principles 
of marriage and parenthood. $2. 


At All Bookstores or from 


LEWIS COPELAND CO. 


119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Boxer 
Iron Man—W. R._ Burnett—Dial 
($2.50). 
Author Burnett’s first book, Little 


Caesar, was about a Chicago gangster; his 
second is the tale of a prizefighter. He 
writes, not for men only, but primarily for 
men. Women play a small part in his 
stories and he writes always from and to 
a strictly masculine point of view. 
William C. (‘“‘Coke’’) Mason was a one- 
time factory hand from Ohio, whom his 
boyhood pal George Regan coached, bul- 
lied, kidded into a middleweight boxer of 
championship calibre. Soon after Coke 
left the factory, his wife, a small-time gold 
digger with big-time aspirations, left him 
flat. Coke brooded over her defection, 
but Regan thought it was a good thing. 
Coke’s wicked left hook, his ability to 
take punishment, began to win him a more 
than local reputation. No ring-general, 
Coke took his orders for each fight from 
Regan. When he knocked out Prince 
Pearl, shifty Negro boxer, he hoped it 
would give him a chance to meet Cham- 
pion Mike Shay. When the fight finally 
took place it was a near thing: Mike 
floored Coke once, had him groggy, but | 
Coke outlasted him, won by a knockout. 
Champion at last, Coke yearned for his | 
wife. He wrote her a letter; Regan inter- | 
cepted it. Finally, Coke’s fame spreading | 
and her pocketbook thinning, she found 
him. Coke was delighted, Regan disgusted. 
Soon Rose began to lead Coke a dance. 
She dragged him to night clubs, introduced 
him to flashy theatrical people, badgered 
him until he let her go on the stage again. 
Very soon she was unfaithful to him, 
simple-minded Coke suspecting nothing. 
Regan saw what was going on, tried to 
warn Coke; they drifted apart. Once when 
Regan was drunk he spoke out; Coke 
knocked him down. Then they were ene- 
mies: Regan tore up their contract, 














TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, TrmeE, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-ordertocoverregular retail 

































price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 










Ben Boswell recommends: 
Aut Our YesterpAys—H. M. Tomlinson—Har- 
per ($2.50). Reminiscent narrative of England 
in the Boer War, England and France in the 
World War, told in quiet, observant prose. 


Coronet — Manuel Komroff —Coward McCann 
($3). An epic tale of the decline of aristocracy, 
from Venice of the Renaissance to Chicago of 
today; the narrative is sweeping, the allegory 































warranted not to bite. Literary Guild choice for 


January. 


















Goop-ByE To Att THat—Robert Graves—Cape 
& Smith ($3). The blunt autobiography of a 
blunt poet who was also Captain in the famed 
Royal Welch Guards. A good deal more than 
**just another war book.” 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
















205 East 42nd St. New York City 








The Seal Was 


Its Foundation 


For an impressive example of 
the sterling qualities of stabil- 
ity, endurance and permanence, 
consider the Pyramids. Over 
five thousand years ago Cheops, 
King of Memphis in Egypt, 
built the first or Great Pyra- 
mid. To the document that 
brought this enduring struc- 
ture into existence he affixed 
his seal. For then, as now, the 
affixing of a seal to a document 
gave to that document its va- 
lidity and binding force. 


The seal of the General Surety 
Company has similar authority and 
power. It means that the document 
to which it is affixed is safe, sound 
and sure—that it is authentic, valid 
and has binding force. It gives you 
the absolute assurance of good faith 
—of the complete fulfillment ofthe 
obligation, without quibbling or 
technical evasion. It guarantees to 
you, unconditionally and irrevoca- 
bly, that interest and principal will 
be paid to you when due. And this 
guarantee is backed by a capital and 
surplus of over $10,000,000. 

An interesting booklet "THE SEAL THAT 

CERTIFIES SAFETY ” tells vital facts that 

every investor ought to know. A copy is 


yours for the asking. Write for it to our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Identify 
>| GENERAL F Safe 
SURETY Investments 


4) \Company { "4 





GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus over $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 
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A endless source of interest, 
these winter evenings, when 
the planning of your summer gar- 
den affords so much enjoyment. 
The 1930 edition is filled with cuts 
of Flowers and Vegetables and 
sound cultural advice. 
A copy free if you mention 
TIME 


\)) HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 

5 Philadelphia, Pa. 
(i 





ersonal Shirt 
For Every Day 


Threadneedle Shirts give that well dressed, 
comfortable appearance that only a_ perfect 
fitting custom made shirt can give. Tailored 
from pre-shrunk shirtings, they fit and stay fit. 
Send for new samples and self-measuring chart. 
Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. 


“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 


330 Robert Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 





389 BEST BOOKS 


covering the whole range of human 
thought,from Art to Zoology including 
fiction and reference books arelistedin 
our new Reading Guide, **My Books.” 
Iovery One worthy of a place in your 
library. To read wisely, consult this 
unique list. Write for F 

your copy TODAY 

Letus save you money on any book in print 


New York Publishing Co. Dept. 8- A.25 Dominick St.,N.Y. 


Z 


100% improvement Guaranteed 


Send today for free Voice Book tellin; 
about amazing New SILENT Method o: 
Voice Training. Increase your range, your tone 
jaalities. Banish huskiness and hoarseness. 
4 to sing with greater ease. 100 0/o im- 
“| provement guaranteed—or money back. Write 
today for free booklet—one of the greatest 
4 booklets on voice training ever written. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-0 
122 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 
of 1930. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books, Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 
45 West 45th Street, Dep’t J-6 New York City 
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coached Rattler O’Keefe to take Coke’s 
title away from him. 

When Coke trained for his fight with 
O’Keefe, everything seemed to go wrong: 
he was overweight, his camp was so badly 
managed he had to run it himself, his legs 
felt dead. Just before the fight Regan, 
again drunk, went to Coke’s dressing room 
and told him who his wife’s lover was. 
Coke went out to meet defeat with noth- 
ing but despair in his heart. For eight 
rounds he went hammer & tongs, batted 
O’Keefe all around the ring, couldn’t knock 
him out. In the ninth round he knew it 
was all over. ‘“‘ . Something reached out 
of the darkness and belted him on the jaw. 
He felt the canvas again, but under his 
back this time; he heard the dim roar but 
it was receding now, and the rain was fall- 
ing on his face. ‘Nine!’ Hell! Up again. 
Wouldn’t this round never end? But some- 
body had him by the wrist, pulling him to 
his feet. The fight was over.” 

The Author. Author William R. Bur- 
nett is the first U. S. writer to have his 
first two books selected by book-of-the- 
month club. Born in Springfield, Ohio, in 
1899, he went to Miami Military Institute, 
Ohio State University (for one semester). 
He thought of becoming a prizefighter, an 
actor, a jazzbandsman. When he decided 
to be a writer, he realized that he had to 
get a job, became a statistician in Ohio’s 
Department of Industrial Relations. He 
is married, lives in Los Angeles, is writing 
another novel, to be published next fall. 


—— en 


Physcultopathist 

THE True Story oF BERNARR Mac- 
FADDEN—Fulton Oursler—Lewis Copeland 
($2.50). 

BERNARR MACFADDEN, A STUDY IN SUC- 
cess—Clement Wood—Lewis Copeland 
($3). 

CHATS WITH THE MACFADDEN FAMILY 
—Grace Perkins—Lewis Copeland ($2.50). 


Bernarr Macfadden, publisher, editor, 
physical culturist extraordinary, is to many 
in the U. S. a hissing and a byword; to 
many more he is a hero-prophet. Behold 
three books, issued by the same publisher 
on the same day, dedicated to him and his 
works. These books tell a good deal about 
Publisher-Editor-Physical Culturist Ber- 
narr (“Body Love”) Macfadden. 

Facts. His father was a drunkard, his 
mother a consumptive. But he was a 
rugged babe when born near Mill Springs, 
Mo., in 1868. Delirium tremens and Death, 
as they must to all such drinkers, soon 


sgh Bomssen Ga ihosnees biases. | came to his father; his mother sent him 


away to relatives. When soon after, she 
died also, the boy overheard the reason, 
heard that he too was probably marked as 
a victim. He determined to cheat untimely 
death by making himself strong. In St. 
Louis, in the midst of struggles to earn his 
living, he joined a gymnasium. Soon his 
muscles began to bulge. He became an 
adept gymnast, an expert Greco-Roman 
wrestler. He entered the lightweight na- 
tional tournament, won it; challenged 
Chicago’s welterweight champion, flattened 
him in four minutes; challenged Chicago’s 
Heavyweight Champion Frank Whitmore, 
downed him in 91 minutes. After unsuc- 
cessful tries as acrobat and laundryman, 
Macfadden announced himself as a “kin- 
istherapist, teacher of higher physical 








Single Thermostat 
HE 


‘CHAMBER’ 


1-0" x 11-4" 


} 
CH 
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eae ea perverte set 
SE ee ws tO 


will sor qive 
comforrahle 
femperature HER 


O house can be regu- 

lated for constant tem- 

perature in all rooms 
with a single thermostat. 
The amount and kind of 
radiation, the direction and 
velocity of the wind, the ex- 
posure of the rooms make a 
single control obviously in- 
effective. 
Or if sleeping and recrea- 
tion rooms are to be kept 
cooler than others, a single 
control gives no assurance of 
maintaining the desired tem- 
perature. 
The solution is individual 
room temperature control— 
the Thermotrol. It replaces 
the radiator valve on steam, 
vapor or hot water systems. 
It effectively maintains the 
temperature which each 
room requires — and it re- 
quires no attention. 


Thermotrol has solved the 
temperature control problem 
at a cost that has put really 
convenient heat within reach 
of almost any pocket book. 


Write for complete information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING CO. 
1643 Holton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








culture.” He wrote a novel, The Athlete’s 
Conquest, was shocked to learn that it was 
“poorly expressed, crude and ungram- 


matical.” (He afterwards published it, re- 
vised, in his Physical Culture Magazine.) 

He went to Manhattan with $50 in his 
pocket, set up a physical culture studio, in- 
vented a mechanical exerciser. With his 
profits he started Physical Culture Maga- 








BERNARR MACFADDEN 


“Americans know nothing about love- 
making.” 


zine. His first marriage turned out badly, 
but left him with a daughter, Helen. His 
Manhattan office was raided by the late 
great Anthony Comstock, but nothing 
came of it. He founded Physical Culture 
City at Helmetta, N. J., as a health resort 
and a base for his publishing campaigns; 
but before things were properly under way 
he was arrested, charged with sending lewd 
& obscene matter through the mails. The 
offending mote was Wild Oats, a serial 
dime-novel of syphilis, appearing in Physi- 
cal Culture. He was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, $2,000 fine. After he 
vainly appealed the case to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Attorney General Wicker- 
sham remitted the prison sentence, but not 
the fine. 

In 1912, on a visit to England, Mac- 
fadden organized a prize contest for the 
“most perfect specimen of English woman- 
hood.” He married the winner, York- 
shirewoman Mary Williamson, champion 
swimmer and runner. On their honeymoon 
in France, Macfadden conceived the idea 
of True Story Magazine, in which all the 
stories were to be anonymous real con- 
fessions, picked by a board of amateur 
readers; the editor’s only function would 
be to see that the magazine appeared on 
time. True Story proved to be such a 
tremendous success (present circulation: 
2,167,051) that Macfadden soon started 
others along similar lines. In 1924 he 
bought the New York Evening Mail and 
started his famed Evening Graphic, pink 
daily tabloid devoted to things physical. 
Today Millionaire Macfadden owns eleven 
magazines, ten newspapers, three institu- 
tions. 


TIME 


Theories. Says Macfadden: “My poli- 
tics, my religion, my life are devoted to 
the gospel of making everybody healthy.” 
Though he has been accused of porno- 
graphic tendencies, Editor Macfadden is 
no radical in sex matters. Says Author 
Wood: “On one occasion I asked him. 
‘Do you to any extent, believe in liberalism 
in sex conduct?’ 

“He studied this problem thoughtfully. 
‘Let nature be the guide,’ he said at last.” 

The Macfaddens had five daughters, no 
sons; Macfadden learned of a German 
theory of sex determination—“if the con- 
ception occur within five days after the 
end of the mother’s menstrual period the 
child will be a girl, and . . . if conception 
take place later than the fifth day, the 
child will probably be a boy. . . . They 
decided with a holy sincerity to make one 
supreme effort to produce a male heir.” 
When the theory worked, not once but 
three times, Macfadden refused to let his 
wife name a son after him, because “he 
didn’t want a child handicapped by being 
Bernarr Macfadden, the second. . . . He 
is positive that each one will have a better 
chance if he isn’t compelled to live up to 
his father’s reputation.” 

With Macfadden’s general criticism of 
modern health (that everybody eats too 
much and the wrong food, exercises too 
little) most laymen, most doctors, agree 
With his anti-medical theories (cure of 
syphilis, pneumonia, asthma, rheumatism, 
scarlet fever, colds, etc., by diet, fasting, 
sweating ) few laymen, fewer doctors, have 
any sympathy. Macfadden is anti-vacci- 
nation, anti-medicine, anti-doctor. To 
doctors he is a dangerous quack; to his 
followers he is a wizard of drugless heal- 
ing; to others (including Biographer 
Wood) he is a fanatic, with the fanatic’s 
sincerity and ability to get things done. 
After reading his Graphic editorial on the 
death of his son, in which he said parents 
are always to blame for the death of their 
children, one cannot doubt the essential 
honesty of his faith. After reading such 
editorials as “Americans Know Nothing 
About Love-Making” or one of his chal- 
lenges to the medical profession, it is 
hard to forget he is crude, limited, blatant. 
Egoist, exhibitionist (“within healthy 
limits,” says Biographer Wood), vulgarian, 
millionaire Physcultopathist Macfadden is 
a body-lover rather than a money-lover; 
in his own loud, shallow way, a U. S. 
prophet. 

The Authors. Clement Wood, 41, great 
& good friend of Physcultopathist Mac- 
fadden, onetime supervising editor of 
Macfadden Publications, was born at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., educated at the University of 
Alabama, Yale. Poet, novelist, omniscient 
historian, he has written: Glad of Earth, 
Jehovah, Nigger, Mountain, Folly, Amy 
Lowell, A Slang Dictionary, The Smithy 
of God, Outline of Man’s Knowledge, more 
than so Haldemann-Julius “Little Blue 
Books.” 


Charles Fulton Oursler, 36, great & 
good friend of Physcultopathist Mac- 
fadden, has been connected with Macfad- 
den Publications for some time in an 
advisory capacity. His life of Macfadden 
originally appeared as a serial in Physical 
Culture. Born in Baltimore, he has been 
a newspaperman, short-story writer, editor, 
novelist, playwright (Behold This 
Dreamer, The Spider). Other books: 
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Sandalwood, Stepchild of the Moon. 

Grace Perkins is Fulton Oursler’s second 
wife. 

——— 
Newspaper Wife 

YounGc Man oF MANHATTAN—Katha- 
rine Brush—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 

Toby McLean is a sports writer for a 
Manhattan daily. He is clever, well-liked, 
good-looking, but he has “the disease of 
tomorrow.” So popular is he with his 
fellow-craftsmen that once when he is 
lying hors de combat in a Turkish bath 
in some alien city, his editor receives no 
less than four accounts of a single base- 
ball game, all signed with Toby’s name. 
When he is covering the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight in Philadelphia he meets Ann Vaughn, 
newspaperwoman; they fall in love and 
get married in short order. 

Ann is talented and ambitious; she 
writes magazine articles; soon she is mak- 
ing more money than Toby. He returns 
to drink, she pays the bills, they quarrel. 
Finally they separate: she to Hollywood 
on assignment, he to Florida to cover a 
baseball training camp. One day he gets 
a long-distance call from Manhattan: 
Ann, returned to the city, has been poi- 
soned by some whiskey Toby bought while 
drunk in a strange speakeasy and left 
behind in the apartment by mistake. As 
Ann slowly recovers, Toby gets to work 
in earnest, sells some stories, writes a 
novel. The outcome, in suspense up to 
the last page, few will be so cynical as 
to disallow. It is a book calculated to 
make old men sigh, young men dreamy, 
newspaperwomen reminiscent. 

The Author. Katharine Brush (Mrs. 
H. Charles Winans) was born at Middle- 
town, Conn., is 28, pretty, a bright writer. 
At 17 she went to work for the Boston 
Traveler, writing interviews, theatrical re- 
views, a daily cinema column. Two years 
later she married, went to live in Ohio. 


KATHARINE BRUSH 
Her heroine paid the bills. 


She has divorced, remarried. In 1923 she 

sold her first story to Munsey’s Magazine. 

She lives in Manhattan, has one son to 

whom her new book is dedicated. Other 

books: Glitter, Little Sins (Trme, Aug. - 
29, 1927), Night Club. 
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COLORADO 
offers you more 
in terms of 


real living than 
any other place 
in the World 


@ 


What is Your — 
Ideal of Living 2 


A bright, airy house, well gardened, 
on a big lot, close to your work 
but with all the advantages of a 
suburban home? 


Schools and colleges of educa- 
tional standards second to none, 
with each curriculum taking advan- 
tage of a year-around outdoor 
climate? 


Plenty of beautiful parks in the cit- 
ies; congenial and approachable 
neighbors; churches and theaters, 
golf courses and libraries, within 
easy reach? 


Mountain playgrounds at the edge 
of town, or a short drive distant 
over splendid roads—economical 
week-ends in glorious places eas- 
ily possible at all times? 


Oe 


Ras... 


THE 

KEY STATE 
OF THE 
NEW WEST 


O) 


vane 


So near to you, yet such a complete change from everyday scenes. So high, 
beautiful, inviting; so cool in summer, so balmy in winter. So full of every rec- 
reation man or Nature can provide. Overnight from half the nation; two nights 
from almost anywhere. No wonder Theodore Roosevelt called Colorado 
“THE PLAYGROUND OF THE REPUBLIC.” 

Colorado is a land of wonders—where prehistoric cliff dweilings and ages 
old glaciers compete in interest with the six-mile Moffat railroad tunnel and 
highways 14,000 feet high and the world's largest molybdenum mine and 
nineteen sugar factories and other marks of the modern age. 


A land of natural wonders, with its fantastic rocks; its deep gorges cut thou- 
sands of feet through living rock; its curious caverns; its remarkable hot min- 
eral springs; its tremendous beds of coal; its great cliffs of shale storing sev- 
enty billion barrels of petroleum against the day of need; its stocks of precious 
metals, commercial clays and beautiful building stones; its enormous unplanted 
pastures above the timber line; its glorious wild flowers in astonishing variety. 


You can't see all of Colorado in one trip—but you should start seeing it— 
and start finding out about it—on your next vacation, whenever it comes. 
Meanwhile, let us tell you accurately all you want to know about us. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 


Get Colorado potatoes and learn that even potatoes can have a special deliciousness. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 902 Kit Carson Bidg., Denver, Colo 
Send “Up in Colorful Colorado.” include specific information about 


Name & Address 
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